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EDITORIAL | 


volume, and next September will bring the 
hundredth of our monthly issues; but as we 
hope to celebrate their century I shall abstain from 
the topic of THe GRAMOPHONE’s age for the present. 

_In the hope of achieving a kind of composite por- 
trait of the reader of THE GRAMOPHONE we have been 
trying the good nature of many of our loyal sup- 
porters with a questionnaire, and I want to take this 
opportunity of sending my warm personal thanks to 
all those who have put themselves to so much trouble 
to help us. The response has been the most in- 
teresting and encouraging symptom of the vitality of 
our eight-year-old magazine. Any reader who has 
not received the questionnaire, and who is willing to 
join the kindly band of helpers by answering our 
questions, is invited to send a post card to the London 
office (10a, Soho Square, W.1.). 

I want this month to talk about singing, a topic to 
which I have been led by a recent perusal of Mr. 
Herman Klein’s absorbing new book published by 
Routledge, Great Women Singers of My Time, and 
Mr. Dawson Freer’s The Student of Singing and the 
Gramophone, illustrated by H.M.V. records. 
| When a critic who can remember hearing Tietjens 
singing in 1866 is writing reviews in THE GRAMOPHONE 
of last month’s records, when he is not merely an 
esteemed critic but also a much-admired teacher of 
singing, and when finally his whole attitude toward 
life reflects his suavity, good taste, and perpetual 
zest, we may fairly call him the greatest connoisseur 
of singing that we have. I know nothing that re- 
assures me so much about my own ability to judge a 
vocal record as to find my opinion endorsed by Mr. 
Klein, and I am happy to say that when I read what 
Mr. Klein says in Tue Gramopnone about records 
that I may have already reviewed in the Sunday 
Pictorial I have never yet found an important differ- 
ence of opinion. Yet we probably arrive at that 
opinion by entirely separate lines of approach. If I 
j analysed why I call one vocal record good and 
another bad I should probably discover that my final 
judgment was based upon the success of its dramatic 
effect, and therefore upon instinct rather than upon 
technical knowledge and experience. That is not to 
AF Bay, of course, that I have not learnt a great deal 


W vow this number we enter upon our ninth 





about singing technique since I became enamoured of 
the gramophone. I inevitably have. Yet if I look 
back to the first numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE I am 
not abashed by any conspicuous errors of judgment 
on my part, so that I can fairly claim that the ex- 
perience of the last eight years has done nothing 
more than prove that my dramatic instinct was 
enough to guide readers along the right path of appre- 
ciation. The moral of all this is that perfection of 
technique will ‘‘do the trick.’’ Ars est celare artem. 
I, quite oblivious of the way it is done, can usually 
say without my judgments being impugned that it 
has been done well; whereas Mr. Klein, completely 
aware of the way it is done, since for him the art of 
singing holds no secrets, reaches the same point of 
view as myself. In other words, I see that an 
engine is doing its business without knowing one 
screw from another, and Mr. Klein by noticing that 
all the parts of the engine are working properly pre- 
sumes that it is doing its business. Here is the way 
Mr. Dawson Freer lucidly puts it :— 

“This little book does not pretend to be a complete guide to 
the singer’s art. The object in writing it was to cause the 
reader to examine the truth of the following statements: 

(1) Artistic expression is impossible without adequate 
technique. 

(2) The technique that is necessary for vocal interpretation 
also develops and preserves the voice. 

(3) The traditional technique responsible for the old ideal 
of bel canto (beautiful singing) should be employed for the 
interpretation of vocal music of any style, period or nation- 
ality. Bel Canto does not imply a ‘pretty pretty’ method of 
voice production, but it does indicate the use of a beautiful, 
physically easy, tone for the interpretation of either cantabile, 
florid, or declamatory singing.’’ 

Mr. Dawson Freer throughout his most interesting 
brochure finds examples among the vocal records 
published by H.M.V. of the principles of good singing 
which he is enunciating, I should not always agree 
myself with the examples he chooses, but that is 
neither here nor there. Where I do think that he 
might have made his brochure more useful would 
have been by illustrating from records the meaning 
of such technical phrases as portamento, legato, and 
all the rest of the jargon which is necessary for the 
exposition of any art. He does indeed once or twice 
mention good legato or sostenuto in connection with 
a record, but nowhere does he explain what either 
means. Mr. Dawson Freer might retort that his job 
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was not to teach ignoramuses the A B C, but to 
assume a certain amount of knowledge in his readers 
and offer them an opportunity to apply it. However, 
I hope that the success of the first brochure will be 
sufficient to warrant publication of another which will 
illustrate more particularly the means by which 
singers secure their results. 


To come back to what I was saying about my judg- 
ments always coinciding with Mr. Herman Klein’s, 
that may be partly because Mr. Klein’s criticisms 
in THe GRAMOPHONE are usually devoted to operatic 
records, in judging which a dramatic sense is ob- 
viously going to count very strongly. With our other 
excellent critic, Mr. Crabtree, I often find myself in 
disagreement, which I fancy is due to Mr, Crabtree’s 
being much more of a musician than I am, and so 
justifiably more easily upset than I am by purely 
musical faults. On the other hand, he seems to me 
over-lenient in the matter of dramatic faults, and 
after all the words of a song should really be as 
important as the music, though in claiming this I 
may be uttering a heresy in musical circles. Let us 
see how he and I react to the Columbia record 
issued last month of Miss Isobel Baillie singing Men- 
delssohn’s On Wings of Song and the Intermezzo 
from Cavalleria Rusticana with English words by 
Weatherly under the title Ave Maria. We both of 
us admire the pure and lovely quality of this voice, 
and he by knowledge, I by instinct, recognize what 
Mr. Crabtree calls musicianly sensibility. I should 
have expected him to condemn the accompaniment 
by harp, organ and ’cello to On Wings of Song, but 
I find myself agreeing with him that the sweetness 
is not too cloying, and that in a world in which art 
is looking for positive ugliness rather than beauty 
this sweetness is rather a relief. Mr. Crabtree, how- 
ever, finds Miss Baillie has a very slight tendency 
to be flat just below her head register, and that her 
high A sounds higher than he feels it ought to. Now, 
I should not have known this, and so my praise for 
Miss‘ Baillie might sound to some very sensitive 
critics exaggerated. Mr. Crabtree criticises the 
singer’s diction, and I thoroughly agree with his 
criticism, for I could not make out a word of 
Weatherly’s Ave Maria, and, though I have no doubt 
whatever that the words are not in the least worth 
while hearing, inasmuch as the singer has chosen the 
song it is her duty to let us hear them. Over the 
beauty of Miss Annette Blackwell’s records he and I 
cordially. agree, and in agreeing with him over them 
I find myself wondering why I should disagree with 
him so profoundly in his high estimate of Mr. Joseph 
Hislop. It seems to me that Joseph Hislop is singing 
worse on every record of his I hear. Yet last month 
Mr. Crabtree wrote about his last two records from 
H.M.V. with an enthusiasm that I do not remember 
him to have given to any vocal records since he has 
been reviewing for THE GRAMOPHONE. These are 


both ten-inch plums. The songs are all Sir Landon 
Ronald’s. On one there is Dryden’s lyric A Pair Well 
Matched with Christina Rossetti’s lovely When I am 
dead, my dearest. On the other is Strew on her roses, 
roses by Matthew Arnold, with Down in the Forest. 
The one I disliked least was Down in the Forest, but 
I have heard a dozen singers sing this song better to 
my taste. However, I read that Sir Landon Ronald 
rehearsed Mr. Hislop for the exact interpretation he 
wanted, so I shall argue no more about that. I do 
not know who wrote the words of Down in the Forest. 
Perhaps they were written by Sir Landon himself, 
in which case the charming song is entirely his, and 
if he likes Mr. Hislop’s way of singing it there is no 
more to be said. But Sir Landon Ronald did not 
write the words of When I am dead, my dearest, 
and I am going to say bluntly that his music is en- 
tirely unsuited to the words and that Mr. Hislop’s 
singing is even more unsuited to them. The words 
were written by Christina Rossetti, though there is 
no mention of her on the record. She and Dryden 
and Matthew Arnold are all swallowed up in Sir 
Landon Ronald and Mr. Joseph Hislop. When I am 
dead, my dearest was written by a woman, who in it 
revealed in a whisper hint the tragedy behind her 
cloistered life, and to lovers of Christina Rossetti’s 
poetry this exquisite lyric has a wistful and intimate 
appeal. To hear Mr. Hislop yelling the first verse 
is an extremely painful experience for lovers of 
Christina Rossetti’s poetry. I am not often tempted 
to pitch a record out of the window, but when I 
heard Mr. Hislop begin to yell When I am dead, my 
dearest I restrained myself with difficulty, and how 
Mr. Crabtree was able not merely to endure but to 
enjoy it has defeated my powers of guessing. Almost 
equally inappropriate is the musical setting of Strew 
on her roses, roses by Sir Landon, and the singing 
of it by Mr. Hislop. On the other hand, Sir Landon’s 
setting of Dryden’s A Pair Well Matched is delight- 
ful, though Mr. Hislop’s singing of it seemed to me 
without distinction. 
Here are the words of Christina Rossetti’s lyric : 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And ij thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain, 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 
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First of all for Mr. Hislop’s diction. I knew the 
words well enough to be able to recite the first three 
verses to myself, but I had half forgotten the last 
verse, and before I could get the words of that right 
I had to play the record through six times running. 
At first I thought it was ‘‘and dreaming through the 
twilight, the stars nor rise nor set.’’ I could not 
believe Christina Rossetti wrote that, till at last with 
perseverance I extracted from the singer what she 
had written. Then although I knew it must be **may 
forget,’’ Mr. Hislop’s ‘‘may’’ sounded so much like 
‘‘me”’ that I could not be sure without once more 
exercising the greatest perseverance in finding out. 
If Sir Landon Ronald rehearsed Mr. Hislop in 
this song as well as Down in the Forest he pre- 
sumably endorsed **‘When I am dead, my dearest”’ 
being sung fortissimo, ‘‘sing no sad songs for me’’ 
forte, *‘plant thou no roses at my head”’ piano, and 
‘‘nor shady cypress tree’’ forte to fortissimo. Why 
should roses be planted softly and cypresses loudly ? 
The answer is because the roses are planted in the 
third line of the first verse, and in the third line of the 
second verse softness will be required to sentimentalize 
*‘and if thou wilt, remember.’’ And the loud 
planting of the cypresses will be echoed by the 
dark melodramatic intonation of ‘‘and if thou wilt, 
forget.’ The third verse is fortissimo almost through- 
out, and the poor nightingale ends on such a loud 
note of pain that one suspects she was egg-bound. In 
the final verse, ‘‘And dreaming through the twilight,”’ 
where surely we might have expected a piano, is sung 
fortissimo presumably in order again to allow the 
singer to sentimentalize the last two lines with a 
diminuendo, Such a musical setting would be 
absurd for this lyric, whoever had written the words, 
When we remember that they were written by a 
woman like Christina Rossetti it becomes doubly 
absurd. I confess I should like to hear what John 
McCormack would do with Sir Landon Ronald’s 
setting, but I feel. pretty sure that even he could not 
do very much. However, with a disconcerting lack 
of taste Joseph Hislop has made the worst of it. I 
remember that when this Scottish tenor’s first records 
came out some years ago I liked them immensely. 
One of them was An Eriskay Love Lilt. Another was 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, another was The Herding 
Song, and I remember that our old friend Walter 
Yeomans remonstrated with me for praising him too 
highly, and to maintain his point Yeomans argued 
that so many operatic twirls and twiggles were 
utterly out of place in such songs. I admitted that 
they were unnecessary, but said I was sure that a 
singer with a lovely voice would soon see how un- 
necessary it was for him to show off. Alas! Mr. 
Joseph Hislop has cultivated all that was Teast ad- 
mirable in his style and forsaken nearly all that was 
best. John McCormack has been blamed for singing 
nonsense beautifully. I propose to blame Joseph 





Hislop for making beauty nonsensical. I have been 
led into expressing my opinion of him thus freely by 
the praise accorded him by Mr. Crabtree last month, 
and the fact that Mr. Crabtree could praise him so 
highly indicates that I may be doing him a great 
injustice. Clearly what irritates me is his failure to 
give proper dramatic expression to the words. Mr. 
Crabtree is surprised by the range of colour in Mr. 
Hislop’s voice. That is the musician speaking. Mere 
colour for the sake of colour has no interpretative 
value. The range of colours can sometimes become 
as meaningless as the counter of a draper’s shop after 
a customer has been trying to find the exact shade of 
silk ribbon she wanted and has gone away unsatisfied. 


And now I am going to quarrel with Mr. Crabtree 
over another record of last month. He praised highly 
Miss Marguerita Carlton’s performance of The Little 
Silver Ring. I have the very greatest admiration 
for Miss Carlton’s voice and singing, but I thought 
her performance of The Little Ring was the first 
genuine failure she had made. To begin with, the 
song is quite unsuitable for a contralto. A contralto 
can move us when she has the right words, but I do 
not believe that any contralto in the world could sing 
about that little silver ring without sounding faintly 
foolish. This song has been sung quite perfectly by 
McCormack, so perfectly that it achieved a genuine 
beauty. Miss Carlton on a ten-inch H.M.V. plum 
last month made of it a mechanical piece of senti- 
mentality hardly to be distinguished from the 
mottoes you find inside crackers. 


While on the subject of contraltos I take an oppor- 
tunity of asking why it is that we always get that 
exquisite song Plaisir d’ Amour from a contralto. Last 
month on a twelve-inch H.M.V. plum we had it from 
Marian Anderson, and it was exactly like every other 
contralto singing it. Perhaps it is that I always think 
of it in connection with the sculptor who was in love 
with Trilby, and so always fancy it is a man’s song. 
And indeed, when I come to think of it, surely it is 
definitely a man’s song about a young woman called 
Sylvie! Why, then, have contraltos made a corner in 
this song, and why whenever the melody is played on 


an instrument is it always played on the violoncello? 


Reviewing Conchita Supervia’s performance of the 
aria and rondo-finale from Rossini’s Cenerentola or 
Cinderella on a twelve-inch Parlophone-Odeon, Mr. 
Klein mentioned that this was the great stand-by 
of the contralto Alboni, and after hearing this record 
of Conchita Supervia I feel quite clear in my mind 
that only the very greatest contralto could hope to 
deal with it. Conchita Supervia is a mezzo-soprano, 
and with such a mezzo-soprano available it seems a 
chance to revive what I believe to be one of the most 
delicious light operas ever written. The vitality of 
Supervia on records is astonishing, and to judge from 
her triumphant appearance at the Albert Hall she has 
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a personality which can captivate an audience. 
That was Galli-Curci’s failure. Her personality was 
entirely ineffective on the stage, and I had the 
temerity once to tell her that she should get some- 
body to teach her how to make an entrance instead 
of slipping out from the wings like a mouse which 
has taken the wrong turning. Every reader who 
pretends to be a connoisseur of singing should get 
this Odeon disc of Supervia. It is an enchanting aria, 
it is enchantingly sung, and it is unique as a record- 
ing. Her diction is incomparable. She allowed me 
to follow almost every word of the Italian, a truly 
remarkable feat in such bravura singing, and I know 
no other coloratura singer who could do it. 

What about the Overture to Cenerentola? Would 
not this be a likely success for a recording company ? 

Mention of Galli-Curci reminds me that Lily Pons, 
a soprano who made her début last month on a 
twelve-inch red H.M.V. disc in the Mad Scene from 
Lucia, is remarkably like Galli-Curci in her style of 
singing, but I shall defer criticism of her record till 
I can find out more about her. The twelve-inch red 
seal disc of last month’s that everybody must get if 
he can is that of Toti dal Monte singing Ah! non 
credea mirarti from La Sonnambula and Sul fil d’un 
soffio etereo from Verdi’s Falstaff. Ah! non credea 
is beautifully sung, though I confess I did not find it 
so moving as Mr. Klein found it; but Ann Page’s 
ballad on the other side is completely exquisite, and 
I really think this may be called the most perfect 
soprano record since electric recording came in. So 
far the recorders seemed to have avoided undue 
amplification of feminine voices, and I trust that our 
ears will be left in the peace they are enjoying at 
present. Besides publishing the greatest foreign 
mezzo-soprano in Conchita Supervia, Parlophone 
have had the enterprise to persuade the greatest 
English mezzo-soprano, Miss Olga Haley, to return 
to the gramophone. Her Vocalion records of a few 
years ago were outstanding in pre-electrical days. 
Miss Haley has appropriately chosen two dirs which 
breathe the very spirit of English music. The first is 
the lament When I am laid in Earth from Dido and 
7Eneas, which is by so much the greatest of English 
operas. She couples this with Where’er you walk 
from Handel’s Semele. Though Handel was actually 
a Hanoverian, he expressed completely the spirit of 
the England of his period. It was, as I think, a fatal 
spirit, for the freedom accorded to which later periods 
have paid and will continue to pay bitterly; but 
that in no way lessens my ability to be able to 
admire it. 


There are several other vocal records about which I 
_ should have liked to talk this month, but space will 
only allow me to mention one more, and that is the 
remarkable performance of Pola Negri in two Russian 
folk songs accompanied by the guitar and a Russian 
Gypsy Chorus. This is one of the finest pieces of 


purely dramatic singing I have heard on the gramo- 
phone, and readers who acquire this ten-inch H.M.V. 
plum will acquire a treasure. 


When I found another Third Leonora Overture in 
the Columbia bulletin I groaned, for I felt there was 
nothing more I could say about the Third Leonora 
Overture. And yet as it happened there was, because 
I could say with some assurance that this perform- 
ance by Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra on two light-blue discs with the Ruins oj 
Athens March on the fourth side is much the best 
Leonora Overture we have yet had on the gramo- 
phone. Another very fine Columbia record this 
month is that of Gaspar Cassado playing Kol Nidre: 
on the violoncello accompanied by the organ. Kol! 
Nidrei is an extremely popular melody, and I have 
never heard it played with such warmth and passion. 

One of my hobbies is collecting “‘literallys.’’ By 
this I mean the use of the word literally as a would- 
be emphatic adverb with ludicrous results. Sir 
Herbert Samuel is another collector of “‘literallys,”’ 
and he and I have for some years now been exchang- 
ing from one another’s collection. The Columbia 
bulletin provided me with a good one last month 
when it said that the piano tone in that delightful 
portfolio of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, 
played by Friedman, “‘literally sings its way along.”’ 
A charming picture sprang to my mind of a jovial 
Bechstein rolling along the Clerkenwell Road and 
trolling out the words it had written to the com- 
poser’s melodies. And I have no doubt that such a 
piano would not have been dismayed even if it had 
literally rained cats and dogs. 


Most of my loquacity about vocal records has been 
due to reading Mr. Herman Klein’s delightful book 
and the brochure of Mr. Dawson Freer, but some of 
it has been due to the pleasure I have been getting 
from my Senior Expert which Mr. E. M. Ginn sent 
all the way up to the North by car, The care which 
Mr. Ginn has devoted to obtaining the finest reproduc- 
tion by fibre needles has proved a boon when I have 
been trying over and over again these vocal records. 
Amplification has made steel reproduction almost im- 
possible to endure. I should be inclined to sing with 
Captain Macheath ‘“‘How happy could I be with 
either, were t’other dear charmer away,” were I not 
more happy to have both dear charmers in the shape 
of the Senior Expert and the E.M.G. Mark 10a. Not 
the least remarkable achievement of Mr. Ginn with 
the Senior Expert is the way he has somehow 
managed to produce a horn which gives equally goo 
results in a large, lofty room and in a low, narro 
room. And even Mr. Ginn, with all the testimonial 
he has received from fortunate and contented clients 
might have blushed to hear the compliments his 
Senior Expert has been getting in the North. 


Compron MACKENZIE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


THE GERMAN SEASON: 
A NEW LIFE OF VERDI 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


Covent Garden was so extensive at the start of 

the London season that Sir Augustus Harris, 
whom I often quote (though I was never his ‘‘secre- 
tary,’’ as my old friend Robin Legge stated in a 
charming article last month, but only his unpaid 
adviser),—Sir Augustus, I say, had the temerity to 
open up Drury Lane Theatre for the German, whilst 
reserving the opera house for his regular subscribers 
and the Italian and French performances. This 
went on six nights a week for two months or more at 
each house; and the Ring cycles, conducted by 
Gustav Mahler, were instanced as the finest ever 
heard outside Bayreuth, the company and the 
orchestra being, indeed, well-nigh unsurpassable. 
To expect such a record to be beaten in this present 
year of grace would be wholly unreasonable. Let 
us be thankful if, in point of artistic merit, the 
achievements of Bruno Walter and Robert Heger 
can be declared on a level with those of their 
famous predecessor. Without carrying comparisons 
any farther, I am fain to admit that the singing of 
Lotte Lehmann, Frida Leider, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Maria Olezewska, Lauritz Melchior, Friedrich Schorr, 
Herbert Janssen, and Ivar Andrésen was, as a whole, 
equal to the best that has been heard here in the 
works of Wagner and Strauss. 

Another thing I must admit. It was not possible 
for me to hear all the German performances given 
last month. Thus I had to miss the Rosenkavalier, 
though I listened to the broadcast of the first and 
last. acts from my arm-chair, and enjoyed them 
immensely. Lotte Lehmann and Richard Mayr 
sounded as inimitable as ever in their customary 
roles, and it seemed to-me that I had never heard 
any Italian tenor ‘‘oblige’’ the Marschallin so admir- 
ably as Heddle Nash did in the boudoir aria. In 
regard to the newcomer, Margit Angerer, I feel I 


B Coven years ago exactly the ‘‘overflow’’ from 


ought to suspend judgment until I can see as well 


as hear her Oktavian. One could not thoroughly 
relish either her feminine vivacity of style or the 
musical ring of her voice so long as the tone had to 
suffer the infliction of a decided tremolo. Some of 
it may have been due to nervousness ; not all, I fancy. 
Anyhow, most of it may disappear in another part. 

The Walkie performance in the first cycle at- 
tained the peak of supreme excellence; as to this the 
general verdict was singularly unanimous. The 
Siegfried was equally free from blemish until the 


moment came for the awakening of the new Briinn- 
hilde. The credentials of Juliette Lippe were almost 
as obscure as her Valkyrian descent, and I knew not 
whether to regard her as a German or an American, 
or both, The fact remained that she was better 
sulted to the part in a physical than a vocal sense. 
The prolonged arm-stretching led up to none of the 
thrills, declamatory or otherwise, that Siegfried was 
so anxiously looking for. When he had recovered 
his breath he outsang the lady at every point, for, 
truth to tell, her head notes were palpably ineffective, 
and only a few in the medium fell gratefully upon 
the ear. The timbre had neither richness nor reso- 
nance, and not a suspicion of the essential tragic 
timbre. The plaudits at the end of the duet were 
obviously all for Lauritz Melchior. 

That we should have had an exactly similar ex- 
perience in Gétterdimmerung was due to what the 
Lord High Executioner described as ‘‘a set of curious 
chanees.’’ By rights the superb Frida _ Leider 
should have resumed her proper role in the final 
episodes of the tetralogy; but, owing to the foot 
trouble that very nearly kept Lotte Lehmann out of 
Die Fledermaus and did keep her out of the Rosen- 
kavalier on the following night, Frida Leider had to 
take her place as the Marschallin, and was thus 
(wisely objecting to appear three nights in suc- 
cession) prevented from impersonating the pathetic 
Briinnhilde of the closing drama. So much the worse 
for us—and also, probably, for the German- 
American soprano, who was called upon at short 
notice to replace the missing (and sorely missed) 
Frida. It was the same story over again: plastic 
beauty marred by jerky gestures and attitudes shorn 
of real dignity, together with a complete absence of 
inspiration or vocal thrills. The Conspiracy and 
Oath scenes went for less than usual; or, rather, 
would have done so but for the admirable work of 
Lauritz Melchior, Herbert Janssen, and_ Ivar 
Andrésen, whose Hagen was the finest that has been 
heard since Edouard de Reszke’s. 
gory stood the beautiful 
Olezewska—by far the best since the days of 
Schumann-Heink—and the extraordinarily clever 
and subtle Mime of Heinrich Tessmer, who relieves 
the horrid little dwarf of all the exaggerated help- 
lessness and unvocal squeakings that Albert Reiss 
had gradually developed, to the entire detriment of 
Wagner’s conception. 


In the same cate- 
Waltraute of Maria 
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The stage setting for the revival of The Magic Flute 
was exquisite in design and colouring—by far the 
loveliest I have ever seen of Mozart’s fantastic master- 
piece. Much of the singing was quite excellent, with- 
out being precisely hors ligne. The new Pamina, 
Margarethe Teschemacher, has a sympathetic quality 
that stood her well in Ach, ich fihl’s (Ah, lo so), 
without attaining the plane of a Claire Dux. The 
Tamino, Marcel Wittrisch, rather lacked the requi- 
site smoothness of tone. Gerhardt Hiisch made a 
delightful Papageno; his lightness of touch was just 
right for the music. Fluency without brilliancy, 
accuracy with too little dramatic power, marked Noel 
Eadie’s rendering of the airs of the Queen of Night. 
Those of Sarastro were nobly phrased by Ivar 
Andrésen, but the low notes were disappointing. All 
the trios were neatly sung, while Herbert Janssen 
and Heinrich Tessmer were simply perfect in minor 
réles. On the whole Bruno Walter kept his orchestra 
under admirable control in what came near to being 
a memorable revival. 

The splendid qualities, both vocal and dramatic, 
of Friedrich Schorr are too well known for it to be 
necessary to lavish fresh praises on his Wotan or 
his Kurwenal. I would like instead to thank him 
here for the fine examples of his artistry with which, 
through the hospitality of Mrs. Imhof, he enchanted 
a number of his admirers at the little concert room 
in New Oxford Street one afternoon last month. 
Comparisons between the real voice and the gramo- 
phone reproduction are interesting as well as profit- 
able; but in this case I need do no more than say 
that if it is a pleasure to listen to Herr Schorr’s 
records it is a double joy to hear the same music 
from the lips of the man himself. It was delightful 
to watch his intelligent and expressive countenance 
as he depicted the changing reflections of Hans Sachs 
whilst musing over the Wahn, wahn soliloquy ; as he 
poured forth the devotional ecstasy of Wolfram’s 
Star of Eve; as he enforced the contrasting emotions, 
the pathos, and the patriotic fervour of the Two 
Grenadiers. He reminded me more than once in 
these things of the art of his gifted countryman, 
Eugen Gura, and I thank him for recalling so gifted 
an interpreter, even as I thank Mrs. Imhof for afford- 
ing me the opportunity of listening en petit comité 
to so accomplished and perfectly equipped a singer as 
Friedrich Schorr. 

A remarkably fine performance of Lohengrin was 
that which terminated the series of German produc- 
tions on May 18th. Happily the strength of the en- 
semble owed as much to thecommanding presence and 
poetic singing of the new Belgian tenor, René Maison, 
as to the consummate art of Lotte Lehmann—the 
best Elsa since Rosa Sucher—and the highly-coloured 
Ortrud of Maria Olezewska. The other men, too, were 
unusually good, while the conductor, Robert Heger, 
had rehearsed his orchestra and chorus so as to bring 
out in absolute perfection the finest details of 


Wagner’s glorious score. Having to be elsewhere as 
well, I concentrated on the first act and the bridal 
duet. In the latter René Maison displayed some 
really beautiful high notes and sang and acted with 
quite impressive dignity, while Elsa’s mental struggle 
was magnificently depicted by Fr. Lehmann. 


Francis Toye’s Life of Verdi* 

There is a certain directness of style about Mr. 
Toye’s critical writings that seems to proclaim his 
fitness to deal with the life and works of a master 
so abruptly candid and frank as was Giuseppe Verdi. 
Throughout the pages of this interesting book there 
stands out clearly the predominant characteristic of 
honesty and love of honesty, the passionate desire 
to do justice by his fellow man, that distinguished 
the Bard of Sant’ Agata from the majority of his 
contemporaries. Connected with him there were no 
private mysteries to be laid bare, no liaisons, secret 
or otherwise, to be uncovered and analysed through 
the discovery of voluminous letters dealing more or 
less with matters of love and money. The corre- 
spondence quoted, some of it for the first time, in 
these pages relates almost exclusively to works as 
they are being projected or composed; and, if not 
precisely exciting, it is often amusing and at least 
free from the tinge of passion or eroticism. Even 
had such qualities been in Verdi’s nature he could 
not have put his thoughts upon them down on paper. 
For his disposition was one of the most sensitive and 
retiring ever possessed by a great musician. 

Hence it was that the world knew nearly all that 
there was to know about him. Only, to gather to- 
yether the many strands of the story it was necessary 
to take the trouble of searching in various directions 
and of studying many accounts that did not always 
agree on points of detail. It is the outstanding merit 
of Mr. Toye’s biography that it collects for us the 
whole of these facts and presents them in a single, 
well-planned volume, One half is devoted to the life- 
story, and that is by far the most interesting for its 
conciseness of treatment and freshness of viewpoint ; 
while the other consists of a clear description and 
criticism of the plot and music of the twenty-six 
operas and the ecclesiastical and lesser works 
that came from Verdi’s pen. Such a book was abso- 
lutely needed, and its compilation called for much 
patient research. Again, therefore, I say that its 
author, a writer imbued with enthusiasm and the 
appreciative faculty, was the right man for the job. 

He enables us to trace better than anyone else has 
done that extraordinary process of development 
which manifested itself so stvikingly in the musician, 
without any material change in the spirit or the inner 
nature of the man himself—a born peasant who ‘‘to 
the day of his death retained some characteristics, 





* Giuseppe Verdi: his Life and Works. Wm. Heinemann 
Ltd. 495 pp. Price, one guinea. 
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bad as well as good, of his class and upbringing.”’ 
Again, Mr. Toye properly emphasises the originality 
of Verdi’s genius and the fact, upon which I have so 
often ventured to insist, that he owed positively 
nothing to Wagner or Berlioz or any other innovator 
of his time for the successive phases of growth and 
above all of harmonic development that marked his 
later scores from the period of Aida and the Manzoni 
Requiem. Such changes, such progress in_ the 
technique and the artistic product of a musician long 
past the prime of life, will for ever be a standing 
reflection upon the common dictum that the men- 
tality of old age is incapable of grand and noble and 
enduring creations. Otello and Falstaff afford living 
evidence to the contrary. 


The Russian Season at the Lyceum 

Some notes in the adjoining column cover the 
ground so far as the repertory is concerned. The 
opening opera, Dargomijsky’s Roussalka, was imme- 
diately followed by a second novelty in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Fiancée du Czar, while on the third night 
came an old acquaintance in the shape of Prince Igor 
—a sufficiently interesting start. The feature of 
Roussalka was—what it always has been—Chalia- 
pine’s phenomenal impersonation of the too-confiding 
old miller whose daughter’s misfortunes ultimately 
drive him insane; and it was the extraordinary 
realism and histrionic power, added to the incredible 
vigour that the great singer exhibited in these scenes 
of démence, which made his whole effort so amazing. 
I did not find great variety in the opera on first 
hearing, nor an abundance of musical charm in the 
Russian melodies, But so long as Chaliapine was on 
the stage there was no lack of interest or excitement. 
He proved himself, indeed, as wonderful as ever. 

What Roussalka lacked in musical values and 
gained from Chaliapine’s personal achievement was 
counterbalanced in Rimsky-Korsakov’s La Fiancée 
du Czar by a far more interesting score and an in- 
dividually strong ensemble. But oh, how long-drawn 
everything seems! The librettist, 
dramatic idea to work on, never contrives a scene 
that is concise or a character that is clear-cut. The 
composer never avoids monotony by knowing when 
or where to stop. Were it otherwise the Fiancée du 
Czar might be deemed another Boris or Bartered 
Bride. The concerted music is splendid, the local 
colour marvellous; and the performance, on the 
whole, was up to the best Russian mark. With two 
such capital novelties the season at the Lyceum began 
well. HERMAN KLEIN. 





with a good . 


Notes on the Russian Operas 


The season of Russian opera at the Lyceum gives an oppor- 
tunity of hearing a few works for the first time. The names 
of Glinka amd Dargomijsky are of great importance in the 
history of Russian opera, and the former wrote the first 
important national work, A Life for the Tsar, in 1835. This 
was the first attempt to write in the Russian style, and it 
came as a welcome change from the hybrid Italian work of his 
predecessors, deriving its inspiration from Russian folk- 
music. Glinka’s next work was Russlan and Ludmila, now 
being given at the Lyceum. The story concerns the rivalry 
of three suitors for the hand of Ludmila, the daughter of 
Prince Svietozar. Of these the Princess loves Russlan. A 
sort of Cahban, Chernomor, falls in love with Ludmila, and 
by means of magic arts carries off the bride from her wedding- 
feast. Prince Svietozar sends the three knights to rescue his 
daughter. The rest of the plot concerns their adventures, 
and the ultimate success of Russlan. The libretto is weak, 
but the beauty and force of the music entitle it to respect. 
Berlioz wrote of it, ‘‘The work is fantastic and half Oriental, 
as though written under the double inspiration of Hoffmann 
and the Thousand and One Nights. It has a beautiful har- 
monic web, and is skilfully scored.’’ Liszt was also impressed 
by the beauty of the music. There are some Eastern dances 
in the work which foreshadow the later Russian ballets. 
(Overture, H.M.V. D1808.) 

Turning to Dargomijsky, the aim of this composer was to 
make ‘‘the sound represent the word,’’ and he was a pioneer 
of what may be called ‘‘melodic recitative,’’ an effort to im- 
part truth to operatic music by giving it verbal verisimili- 
tude. His first opera, Esmeralda, was conventional; his next, 
The Roussalka, which is in the Lyceum repertoire, was his 
masterpiece, and the third, The Stone Guest (or Don Giovanni 
under another name), was an effort to carry his ideas to their 
ultimate range of realistic expression by means of a mezz- 
recitative. The Roussalka, or the Water Sprite, combines 
“dramatic feeling with fantastic colouring.’’ Natasha, a 
miller’s daughter, is in love with a young prince, who deserts 
her after receiving her love, in order to marry in his own 
station. Natasha drowns herself in the mill-stream and 
becomes a Roussalka, seeking the downfall of miortals. . Her 
father, the miller, is driven mad by misfortune. The Prince, 
meanwhile, is unhappy in his marriage, and driven by remorse 
revisits the mill, now in ruins. The crazy miller appears, and 
in revenge hurls him into the stream. Chialiapine gives one 
of his finest performances in the part of the miller. Cui 
says of the work: ‘‘On the dramatic side it reaches a very high 
level, while the recitative is equal to the best that has been 
written.’’ The other two unfamiliar operas in the Lyceum 
are the Tsar’s Bride and Sadko, both by that master of the 
fantastic in music, Rimsky-Korsakov. The Tsar’s Bride is a 
brilliant and melodious work, richly orchestrated. The 
Oprichnik Gryaznoy loves to distraction Martha, daughter of 
a merchant, but she is engaged to the Boyard Lykov. Never- 
theless, the Tsar, Ivan the Terrible, sees her by chance and 
chooses her to be his bride. The whole plot is too complicated 
to be given here. This is one of the most popular of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s operas, and it had an instant success after its 
first performance at Moscow in 1899. Pougin says, ‘‘The 
strings, and especially the violins, have a prominent part, and 
are handled with a fine sense of richness and _ sonority.”’ 
Sadko, A Legendary Opera, in seven tableaux, was produced 
in 1897, and was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 
Sadko is a poor minstrel, who wagers that he will catch gold- 
fish in the Lake of Ilmen by means of his singing and playing. 
He has many adventures, some of which take place at the 
bottom of the sea. The music is full of picturesque and 
brilliant effects, and contains many beauties, including the 
famous Chant Indou. The other two operas given, Prince 
Igor and Boris, are, of course, well known. 

Ricuarp Hott. 
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FILM 


SYNCHRONISATION 


by STANLEY CHAPPLE 


a Director of Music of a gramophone company 

enjoyed ; how diverse the many aspects of music 
with which he became conversant; and now with the 
advent of the talking picture is added another 
activity. It must be remembered that there are still 
many silent pictures that 


S20: time ago I wrote of the interesting life that 


perfect synchronisation. The only drawback in this 
work is, if a serious mistake occurs in the ninth 
minute of the record, the whole thing has to be done 

again ! 
When a film arrives, to which a musical accompani- 
ment has to be synchronised, the first step is seeing 
the film through, to get 





still being made. How- | 
ever, owing to the dis- 
bandment of the majority 
of cinema _ orchestras, 
these films must have a 16 
musical accompaniment, 
which is synchronised to 
the various changes of 
scenes and recorded on T | 
to special gramophone | 
records, so that wherever | 

the film goes, the re- | x 
corded accompaniment | 

can be reproduced. _Al- | x 
though one deplores the | 
passing of real orches- 
tras in cinemas, one must 
remember. the hundreds 


have been made and are | 
| 
| 
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a general idea as to its 
“x ts main theme — whether 

/ comedy, drama, histori- 
cal or nature—and 
whether it will be better 
to compose special music 
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or to use non-copyright 
music. Incidentally, it 
has not yet been decided 
x under what “right’’ 
music reproduced under 

these _ circumstances 
/ stands, as neither the 
/ publishing, mechanical or 

performing rights cover 
~ it, and so great care has 
to be taken in choosing 
music already published 
so as not to infringe any 
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of places where the or- 
chestra consisted of only 
a piano or perhaps in 
addition a fourth or fifth 
rate violinist. These 
cinemas will now enjoy 
a film accompaniment 
which is played by a first- 
class orchestra and, still more important, the music 
will fit the different scenes in the picture, which was 
rarely the case before. 

Before describing the musical part of the making of 
some of these accompaniments it would be well to 
outline a few of the technical details. The records 
used are 16 inches in diameter, and revolve at 
a speed of 33 r.p.m. instead of the usual 78 r.p.m., 
thus enabling a record to play for 10 minutes. 
Also the groove runs from the centre to the outside, 
so as to avoid playing the centre of the record when 
the needle is worn out. As a reel of film is generally 
about a thousand feet long, and takes ten minutes to 
unwind, it will be seen that one reel will correspond 
to one record, and that if the two machines are geared 
together when the record is being made, and similarly 


Screen 

Recording Machine 
Projecting ,, 
Effects Microphone 
Effects Men 


Conductor 
Narrator 


SIA rt OWE 


when the record is being played, the result will be 


Orchestra Microphone 


of the above “‘rights.”’ 
After seeing the film two 
or three times, each reel 


9 Brass Instruments 
10 Basses 
1l Tympani 


12 Horns is analysed separately, 
¥ — each change of scene is 
15 — noted, and the length 


taken of each scene. A 
piano score is then com- 
posed or arranged, and a rehearsal taken with the 
film, when any unsuitable music or any bad mistiming 
can be altered. In addition an “‘effects’? man has 
also watched the film and prepared his sounds and 
noises to accompany their portrayal on the screen. 
This is not an easy matter, as was proved when a 
record was made of the actual sea, which when repro- 
duced sounded quite different, so that each effect, 
rain, wind, train, motor car, and the thousand and 
one noises in everyday life, has to have its own par- 
ticular method of recording. For instance, the noise 
of splashing water is obtained by rubbing sandpaper 
against sandpaper—rain, by having a revolving drum 
with different size nails protruding into the inside 
and small stones revolving with the drum and hitting 
the nails. It is amazing how difficult certain noises 
can be when they have:to be synthetically produced, 


16 Projection Room 
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and the amount of time and money expended seems 
altogether out of proportion to the importance of the 
incident. When this rehearsal is satisfactorily com- 
pleted the music is orchestrated, and everything is 
now ready for the recording. The plan of the studio 
will help to explain matters. 


As will be seen, the effects are worked in a sound- 
proofed chamber with a separate microphone, and the 
screen is seen by the effects man with the aid of re- 
flecting mirrors. A wax is placed on the recording 
machine, the cutter dropped, and both machines are 
started, having been geared together beforehand, At 
a certain signal on the film which the conductor has 
noted, the music starts, and is recorded until the end 
of the reel is reached. The wax is then immediately 
reproduced with the film running in synchronisation, 
so that the performers and the technical staff can 
hear the result of their recording. If everything is 
satisfactory the same procedure is gone through again, 
and this time, if nothing untoward has happened, the 
wax is sent down to the factory, so that records may 
be made from it. Unfortunately, recording does not 
as a rule proceed on such smooth lines, and many 
trials and repeats have to be made before a really 
good master is obtained. Unless the film is of real 
interest, this constant repetition of seeing it palls on 
one dreadfully, until one hates the sight of certain 
individuals and mannerisms. On the other hand, 
when dealing with a masterpiece, this constant repe- 
tition seems to enhance its greatness. If the music 
has been specially written, it is a thrilling moment 
when one hears the wax reproduced with one’s own 
music fitting (we hope) the changing scenes on the 
screen. Narrators are apt to be troublesome people, 
although to read for eight or nine minutes without 
any hesitation or mistake, and at the same time keep 
in synchronisation with the film, is not as easy as 
might be imagined, especially with the added 
knowledge that a slip is going to mean another 
repetition. 


A large part of film recording, however, is effected 
by a different process, and appears on the side of the 
film ; but as some theatres have only means for repro- 
ducing from gramophone discs, this *‘sound on film”? 
has to be transferred to a disc by some special process 
which is called ‘‘dubbing.’’ One interesting experi- 
ment carried out by the B.I.P. in conjunction with 
the Vocalion Co. was the treatment of certain pictures 
which had been recorded in English, and had to be 
adapted for the continent. Obviously the English 
talking could not remain, and so the following course 
was adopted :— 


An editor would see the film through, and by 
cutting certain scenes and interpolating sub-titles 
written in the new language, transform the English 
talking film into a foreign silent film. Then an 
accompaniment had to be added, but the difficulty 
arose when certain songs in the original production 


B 


were retained in the new version. Also as the record- 
ing had been done on film these records had to be 
‘‘dubbed.”? To make this clear let us analyse in 
detail one reel. [et us imagine that the scene took 
place in a cabaret, and that there was an opening 
scene of two minutes silent picture, followed by three 
minutes’ music which was being retained, and was syn- 
chronised already, then half a minute silent, one and 
a half minutes’ music, one and a half minutes silent, 
and one and a half minutes’ music. My task was 
to arrange music for the silent portions, and so 
arrange the timing and key of the music that at the 
end of the first two minutes my music would finish 
in the right key, so that the music in the 
picture would carry on without either a break or an 
overlap. 


The recording was done by having two sets of the 
film. One was in the projector being shown, and the 
other was going through the process of transferring 
the sound on film on to a record. In the recording 
studio was the orchestra and a live microphone. I 
had a pair of earphones listening to the music that 
was being dubbed, and when each section of the 
dubbed music in the reel finished, so I would conduct 
the orchestra until the dubbed music began again. 
It sounds terribly involved, and was more so in 
practice, especially when one’s music was found to be 
five seconds too short or five seconds too long. 


This type of work is, I think, more trying than 
ordinary gramophone recording as there are more 
details to think of. It is sometimes distracting for 
the conductor to see an orchestral player, who should 
be preparing for an important solo passage, so en- 
grossed watching the film that all thoughts of playing 
have vanished from his head. Generally by gesticu- 
lating and behaving after the fashion of a pantomimic 
lunatic, one succeeds in attracting his attention, much 
to his confusion. 


Orchestral fees in this type of work are much higher 
than for ordinary gramophone recording, but it must 
be realised that, in the same way that actresses or 
actors will receive a much higher salary in film work 
than acting on the stage because their picture will be 
reproduced many thousands of times, and thus 
prevent their getting so many stage appearances, so 
with orchestral players; and if an average yearly 
figure were taken, it would be seen that under talkie 
conditions the player earns little more than he would 
if he played regularly at a cinema. But what has 
happened is that the orchestral musicians thrown out 
of employment in the cinemas by the talkies are 
not the players who participate in the making of 
the synchronised accompaniments. Instead, players 
belonging to the first-class symphony orchestras are 
engaged because of their finer playing, and so one 
result of the talkies is the elimination of many players 
who should not have been in the musical profession 
at all. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 602) 


by CYRIL M. 


Mozart’s Clarinet Trio, K498 (concluded). 
N.G.S. Records Nos. 161 and 162. 


To some people it may seem that we are giving undue space 
to two slight, however charming, works, these latest National 
Gramophonic Society recordings. But, in the first place, 
they are works which should be valued by every reader of 
THE GRAMOPHONE; in the second place, they are clear and 
typical examples of chamber music ; in the third place, while 
@ mere outline of a work may help one to find one’s way about 
it, to get at the heart of it, to discover all that it signifies, 
we have to look at it far more closely—to see why this move- 
ment is what it is, what is the effect of that phrase, what is 
its relation to another, in a word, all that the composer has 
put into it. 

Second Movement: Minuet and Trio. In so far as we can 
generalise, we may say that symphonies and quartets usually 
consist of not less than four separate movements. In works 
of the same sonata type for fewer players, before Beethoven 
there were generally only three movements. Thus, every 
one of Mozart’s piano trios is a three-movements work. For 
the four-movements work there was a more or less settled 
plan, excellently practical for contrast and scope. In perhaps 
nine works out of ten, the first movement is energetic and 
consequential: the fourth, quick, light, gay, but often packed 
with subtle detail. In between these is a slow, poetical move- 
ment; and a graceful, easy-going, formal dance, the minuet. 

With only three movements, what is the safest plan ?—for 
in Mozart’s day big-scale music was still decidedly in the 
making, and safety, balance, and variety prime considerations. 
Mozart, for all his reputation for formality, makes some 
interesting experiments in his trios. 

In this Clarinet Trio, there is no slow movement. But the 
first and third (last) movements are much more moderate- 
paced than usual; and in the middle is a minuet much longer 
and more consequential than the normal minuet, giving us 
the greater substance which a slow movement gives and without 
which we might find a work of three movements altogether 
too slight. 

This Movement is in the usual minuet-and-trio form, each 
starting with a short paragraph, followed by some develop- 
ment and repetition, and with the minuet proper repeated 
after the trio. The Minuet proper starts, of course, about 
#-in. after the start of Side 2 of the first record, and takes 
about #-in. It needs little description. It has a simple 
tune, of two balancing sentences (all instruments) and a round- 
ing-off one (piano solo). This is repeated, “‘ according to 
plan.”” The following development, and even the repetition 
of the tune, are decidedly free. Is this mere loosely-knit 
music? Or does, rather, its relevance go deeper than much of 
the obvious, more tangible type? © Surely Mozart, having 
given this Minuet a so much bigger place than. usual in the 
scheme, could hardly treat it more inconsequently than usual? 
One may almost feel that he is stepping boldly beyond the 
courtier’s nice exactitudes. Indeed, close analysis reveals 
masterly construction and expression ; but only the student 
of form will feel that the music calls for such close inspection. 

The Trio (starting about 1}-in. after the start of the record) 
is the very opposite of the Minuet proper. It is in the same, 
usual form, but nearly twice as long, and has two very short 
themes which directly account for every single note, perhaps 
excepting one brief cadence. Every note is obvious, once 
one has heard these two themes. One is simply the first four 


CRABTREE 


notes (clarinet); the other is the rapid shuffling with which 
the viola answers. This curious, rather fussy, almost grumb- 
ling theme is characteristic of the instrument. So too is a 
pinched complaining heard in the latter part of the Trio; you 
are sure to notice this rather strange-sounding passage ; 
clarinet and viola are very close together, mostly in fact on 
two held notes next door to one another. I am not defaming 
the viola, which has noble qualities all its own, as we hear 
elsewhere in this work. Even here, if the second instance is 
open to question, the first is amusing, or at any rate a relief 
from the prevailing suavity. 

In time, the Minuet proper is repeated. Then the Movement 
is summed up in a short Coda. First the final sentence of the 
minuet is repeated, made still more final, with all instruments 
taking part. Then the trio is recalled; but only to make 
sure there is no more to be said about that, either. 

In this Movement, you will notice that, whereas in the usual 
minuet-and-trio form each part (Minuet proper and Trio) 
consists of two sections each of which is repeated, on this 
record only the first section of the minuet is repeated. The 
fact is that with these repetitions there are various practices 
nowadays, often indeed more or less haphazard. Most folk- 
dances, from which of course instrumental music mainly 
sprung, consist of several little tunes which are reiterated 
more or less ad libitum. As instrumental music became more 
organic, so these repetitions become superfluous, even anoma- 
lous. We have had an excellent example of this in the first 
movement of this work, in which Mozart, quite exceptionally 
for him, went straight on to his Development without repeating 
the Exposition. But with most Mozart, ought we nowadays 
to observe all his conventional repeat marks, or to disregard 
them? When a simple little tune of two or three sentences 
was originally intended to be repeated, I think we generally 
feel, if the repetition is disregarded, that something has been 
skimped. But when a long section is marked, merely, as it 
were, by habit, ‘to be repeated,” we generally prefer to 
‘* get on with it.” 

This record illustrates, and I think supports, that theory. 


Third Movement. One’s first impression is that this is the 
best movement of the work. One finds, however, that it 
stands continuous repetition less well. It is, perhaps, a 
little over-sweet, deficient in strength, even has a strain of 
despair. Or is this entirely wrong? Certainly it soars. The 
vital point, at any rate, is that the idea that Mozart’s music 
is all superficial and complacent is dead. 

Although this movement takes two of the four sides of the 
dises, there is not a great deal of material, being rather diffuse. 
The chief subject, which we will call A, is given out by clarinet 
and repeated by piano, all well within the first half-inch. 
Though ‘clarinet starts to carry on the broadly melodic style, 
the longish section which follows is mainly runabout piano. 
In its course the opening phrase of A is heard in canon (clarinet 
and viola). A’s next full appearance (piano solo, 14-in. after 
start) is followed by a more sombre section, again characteristic 
of the viola, who plays chief réle. (Some repetitions are left 
out.) Viola also takes A next (j-in. before end of Side 1). 
Whether or not, in the recapitulation of the first movement, 
Mozart handed over the second subject to the viola merely 
for the sake of giving him.a turn, here I think the viola does, 
beyond dispute, give a new colour to the tune, a richness, a 
new depth. 

After this, there is nothing that requires comment. 
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VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


A New Gramophone Personality 


(Communicated) 


HE great “stars ’’ whom we encounter in novels of the 

more romantic kind are accustomed to leap into fame 

overnight. We, who take our thrills second-hand and 
prefer to read about the event rather than to take part in it, 
are apt to believe in our innermost hearts that it can really 
aappen, even in these days, that an artiste may come to our 
shores unknown and leave them next day ‘‘ world famous.” 

It is a fantastic idea, and scarcely borne out by what happens 
in “real life.’’ Nearly all the ‘stars,’ both operatic and 
concert (and even those of the stage variety), have acquired 
their position only as the result of long labours. Genius is 
recognised, of course, but usually not at first glance. 

The case of Horowitz—one of the latest additions to the 
— of gramophone celebrities—is an excellent example of 

is. 

He first came to London some three or four years ago, when 
he gave recitals at the Aeolian and Albert Halls. Nothing much 
came of them : a few newspapers gave him “ notices,” and the 
one or two critics who actually went admitted to being 
astonished to find something ‘“ out of the way ”’ in the matter 
of “technique.” This was disappointing, and the young man 
went away declaring he was in two minds whether to set foot 
in the country again. Somebody persuaded him to do so, 
however, for he made a reappearance last November at one 
of the London Symphony Orchestra’s Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. He played the Third Concerto of Rachmaninoff. This 
time there was no doubting his success. The hall was crowded 
out and he had an ovation. 


Next morning the newspapers all confirmed, more or less, 
the reception given him and the phrase ‘“‘ a new star” was to 
be found in most of the reviews. With the charming naiveté 
characteristic of many London critics, it was accepted tacitly 
that this success had ‘‘ made ’’ Horowitz overnight. 

As a matter of fact, Horowitz has been what-‘‘ gramophiles ”’ 
term a “red-label celebrity’ for about six years, and in 
Germany, France and the United States he has long been 
recognised as one of the most promising geniuses of his 
instrument. He is one of the few pianists over whom the 
other pianists wax enthusiastic. This is, I think, a more 
reliable sort of tribute than any number of bouquets thrown 
by the newspaper critics. Artistes are never generous in their 
praises of others (why should they be?), and, to a virtuoso, a 
little fault becomes magnified to colossal dimensions when 


perpetrated by someone else. 


Horowitz made his first record about three years ago in 


)America for the Victor Talking Machine Company. This 


record has not been issued in England and consists of the 
' pianist’s own variations on melodies from ‘‘ Carmen.’ The 
Variations are interesting enough in their own way, but more 
en as an “‘encore piece”’ than as something to live 
with, 
Two Horowitz records have been so far issued in England : 
H.M.V. DA1140 Capriccio in F Minor (Dohnanyi). 
Valse Oubliée (Liszt). 
— DA1160 Children’s Corner Suite—No. 3 Serenade for 
the Doll (Debussy). 
; Paganini Etude in E flat Major (Paganini- 
Liszt-Busoni). 
f these the most remarkable is the Paganini Study of Liszt 
rranged by Busoni. This is one of those breath-taking 
lanistic feats which are rarer on the gramophone than in 





real life. (I say this advisedly, as feats in the Recording Studio 
are done in cold blood and have usually to be repeated an 
indefinite number of times.) The extraordinary agility and 
range of ‘‘touch’”’ which the other records show in lesser 
degree are here demonstrated quite astonishingly. The only 
drawback of the records is that they can only give a partial 
impression of the extraordinary lack of effort with which this 
young pupil of Blumenfeldt accomplishes the most difficult 
passages. 

I don’t think I am revealing a very great secret if [ announce 
that a set of records was made by Horowitz just after Christmas 
in London of the Third Rachmaninoff Concerto. When these 
records are issued Horowitz ought to become properly estab- 
lished as a “‘ favourite ’’ among recording artistes. The work 
is @ tremendously difficult one for the executant and of a 
kind which, for the listener, improves upon acquaintance, 
The records are really superb (I have been privileged to hear 
them), and it is to be hoped that Horowitz’ bravery in singling 
out a work which is not as well known as it might be will be 
rewarded by support from the gramophiles. Unfortunately 
(as Mr. Compton Mackenzie has pointed out, more than once), 
this kind of temerity is usually rewarded by complete indifference 
on the part of the public. 

It is difficult, when listening to his records, to realise this 
young man is not some Herculean giant of a fellow (of the 
stature, say, of Albert Coates). In real life Horowitz is a 
young man of twenty-six. He is of medium height, very 
slim, and always immaculately dressed to the point of elegance. 
His manner is quiet and retiring, though his face betrays a 
lively energy and enthusiasm. It is not until he sits down at 
the pianoforte and begins to perform astonishing feats without 
the least effort that you realise that he is certainly a “ giant.” 
After about half an hour with him you are inclined to agree 
with what Rachmaninoff is said to have said about him: 
‘** Until I heard Horowitz I did not realise the possibilities of 
the piano! ”’ 

The most exciting part about this ‘‘new’”’ genius of the 
piano is that he is still expanding and developing. Unlike 
many successful young men of his age, the idea of sitting back 
on his laurels has not occurred to him. He still has attacks 
of what Albert Coates has called ‘‘ Musical Measles ’’ ; meaning 
that he indulges in spasms of hero-worship during which he 
becomes particularly fond of the works of a particular composer. 

The recording of the Rachmaninoff D Minor Piano Concerto 
came at a time when he was tremendously enthusiastic over the 
works of Rachmaninoff. So it was both opportune and happy. 
In the next year or so we may, I think, anticipate some 
particularly dazzling records from him. 

The following is a complete list of the records which Horowitz 
has made to date. All of them are Victor recordings, and 
are from the point of view of reproduction all about on the 
same high level of excellence. With such unusual control as 
this pianist exhibits there is but little chance of any sudden 
burst of exuberance producing pinging notes. All these records 
are available in Europe. 


DA982 Variations on themes from “‘ Carmen”? 
Mazurka in C sharp Minor (Chopin). 


This record is brilliant enough in its own way, but the 
“Carmen’”’ variations are not very distinguished. It has 
not been issued in England but appears upon the catalogues 
of the Gramophone Company of Prague. 
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DA1032 Cappriccio (Scarlatti). 
Serenade for the Doll (‘‘ Children’s Corner Suite ’’— 
Debussy). 
One side of this record has been recoupled with 
DA1146 (q.v.) and issued in England. 
DA1140 Cappriccio in F Minor (Dohnanyi). 
Valse Oubliée (Liszt). 
AJpair of light and sparkling pieces:. not very important 
musically perhaps but very effective. Issued in England. 
DA1146 Paganini Etude in E flat (Liszt-Busoni). 
Danse Eccentrique (Horowitz). 


one side of 


* 


& 


The first side of this record has been recoupled for issue in 
England, but for anyone who wants the bright and quite 
amusing little Danse Eccentrique this record is available on 
the Dutch catalogue of ‘‘ His Master’s Voice,’ and I believe 
cari be obtained by return from the Hayes factory. The 
Paganini Etude has already been mentioned as a breath- 
taking piece of bravura. The Danse (which, by the way, 1s 
wrongly described on the label) is‘reminiscent of the Gollywog’s 
Cake-walk and of Stravinsky’s Ragtime, and it is an example 
of the perversity of the microphone that this piece should 
receive the finest reproduction of them all. B. 


ae 


FIFTY MILLION FRENCH LISTENERS 


by W. S. MALCOLM 


that the Eiffel Tower radio station in Paris effectively 

obscures the programme of London Regional. This, of 
course, would often be by no means a bad thing, if only Paris 
programmes were worth while. The Eiffel Tower even obscures 
the other Paris programmes, even in Paris, but that is a com- 
plete and unmixed blessing. 

The French programme is the most puerile in the world, with 
the exception of certain Soviet propaganda stations, which 
serve merely to broadcast the prosperity and magnificence of 
Russia to a bored continent of Europe that does not under- 
stand the language, and to a country that does understand but 
knows it to be hooey. 

The average French offering to the listener, who, by the way, 
does not pay for a licence, consists of gramophone records, 
over-shrill, super-charged sopranos, and advertisements for 
La Maison Quelquechose in the Boulevard Magenta, whose 
furniture is superb and whose generosity makes possible the 
performance of Madame Ginette Avoirdupois. This same per- 
formance also makes the listeners thank the God of Ether 
and Sulphuric Acid that television is not yet general. 

The Gallic voice, almost without exception, does not lend 
itself to transmission on the ether, any more than it does to 
the medium of the gramophone. Ten minutes of the average 
French Radio announcer would convince the English listener 
that Messrs. Hibberd, Snagge & Grisewood had been imported 
straight from the Angel chorus. 

It takes a very tough microphone to withstand the on- 
slaughts of the Transchannel songbird—usually billed as 
‘From the Opera-Comique.’’ The latter has the same method 
as the New York ‘‘Met.,’’ insomuch as a singer may be en- 
rolled on the books without ever having sung cr, often, being 
likely to sing there. 

This is a costly business for the ‘‘talented’’ would-be prima- 
donna, and a distinct strain on the ear-drums of the T.S.F. 
enthusiast. 

The only department in which the French excel is that of 
running sports commentaries. 

Instead of the ‘‘By Jove, old boy, I believe that’s Smith 
who’s got the ball’? one hears a perfervid enthusiast carried 
away by Pernod and emotion. 

One can picture him tearing his hair, gnashing his teeth, 
and stamping on his hat. 

He is actually heard calling on his Maker to witness the so 
superb piece of play which comes to be perpetrated by the 
young man so charming and magnificent, whose name is a 
household word, as indeed is the name of the Maison de T.S.F. 
Quoique by whose generosity, etc., etc. 

The talks which are let loose on an innocent world would 
make some of the B.B.C. Blurbs on “Insect Life in Lower 
Kamchatka”’ seem almost interesting in comparison. 


sku have been, it would appear, numerous complaints 


They have not yet dared, however, to challenge the average 
English children’s hour for the world championship of Utter 
Unreasoning Futility. 

Operettas are apt to be passable, but plays are very nearly 
unknown. Happily the classics, Strindberg, the Russki school 
of Boozers’ gloom and lacerated Shakespeare have never yet 
been let out of the hutch of peaceful oblivion. 

Payment in France is so low as to be almost negligible. 

Small-part actors on the B.B.C. may complain of their fees, 
but their French prototypes are paid in the same ratio as the 
French chorus girl, who draws down some fifteen francs” per 
performance. 

The classic example is that of a well-known Paris daily which 
asked several well-known artistes if they would perform at a 
radio concert to be sponsored by the journal in aid of a charity 
for which they were appealing. They were assured that they 
would be recompensed in an entirely novel manner. 

They were! 

The daily paper announced after, and before, each turn 
that it was owing to their own generosity that the appeal was 
being broadcast. 

After the performance each of the artistes, several of whom 
had foregone other engagements, was given an envelope con- 
taining a slip promising them four lines each of free publicity, 
to be written by themselves, but capable of censorship by the 
editor ! 

One thing in favour—Sir John, please note—during the 
racing results the prices of the winners and placed horses are 
announced. 


* * * 


The NEW HEADQUARTERS 
of 

‘FAY’ HOME RECORDERS ta. 
is 


121 VICTORIA STREET 
S.W.I1 


> 
Telephone (Temporary Lines): 
Victoria 5470 and 9104 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 





ORCHESTRAL 


E11122-4 (12in., 13s, 6d.).—Georges Boskoff and Paris 


PARLOPHONE. 

Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Cloéz: Piano 
» @ Concerto in F, No. 19 (Mozart). 
—& Thrice welcome: once to any concerto, an offering so rare ; 
again to a concerto by Mozart ; and yet again, to an unfamiliar 
one.- A critic of thirty years’ experience remarked once that 
of Mozart’s twenty-seven piano concertos, he had heard, 
besides the two most often performed (the D minor and the 
B flat), only two others. This one is K459, and I am sorry 
that I have no score of it, for there are some charming orchestral 
touches, and, the work being among the last big group—those 
written for his concerts at Vienna in the last nine years of 
his life—the style is more developed than in most of the early 
concertos. My first impression of the soloist here was that he 
sounded rather solidly businesslike, and this impression 
remains, but one comes to like his steady clarity. If his 
touch does not make the music sparkle very much, it never 
pushes too hard, and we have, in this and in the orchestra’s 
grading, a better impression of the earlier pianoforte than 
when the nine-foot ironclad is pounded by certain parties we 
know. Kerst, in his little compilation of sayings by Mozart, 
lets us know that the composer hated excessive speed, and 
liked running passages to “ flow like oil.’”” Probably he, who 
first performed piano concertos, used some degree of im- 
provisation when playing his works, not only in the cadenzas. 
We need a series of books on Mozart, each dealing with one 
side of his work with the thoroughness and insight that Capell, 
for instance, shows in his study of Schubert’s songs. Tovey 
could doit. The survey in Grove is far too short, and no book 
in English that I know is much good. 

The piano tone is a little tubby in the bass, and the rhythmic 
poise is sometimes only just maintained. A Hess would show 
the difference between that and perfection. There is little 
rubato, for which we may be thankful. The second movement, 
an Allegretto, starts an inch from the end of side 3, and runs 
into side 5. It has the ingratiating progression of maturity 
at leisurely ease, though there is a deeper, more philosophic 
vein of thought as we get on, which never goes so deep as to 
disturb the serenity and cloud the sunny day. Though the 
finale fills out, the work as a whole is not of the weightiest 
type—not so dramatic as No. 20, in D minor. It is more 
akin to No. 17, in G. In the middle movement I like the 
player’s style best. He leads, but not heavily, and every 
note is clear. Now and again the orchestra is a shade behind 
him, or he a shade in front of it. The discretion of the players 
ig admirable. In the finale not as much is made of the opening 
idea as might be. It needs subtle inflections, without finicki- 
ness, and these players are more at home in the simpler devices 
of expression. It is this necessity of subtlety which makes 
Mozart so difficult ; and in hearing him one needs to pick up 
lelicate points of reference, a matter that is worth long and 
lose study. The finale is a splendidly upstanding, virile 
piece, combining that suggestion of eternal youth with maturity 
f device that puts such a bloom on the late Mozarts. On 
he last side we get some of the bigger wrestling counterpoint , 


AND FIRST3REVIEWS 


reminding us for a moment of Jupiter. Here I feel the pianist 
is rather stolid. This fine finale brings up the scale of the work, 
and is one, of the best pieces of music this month, It is on 
E11124. 


#11125" (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Paris Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Cloéz: Slow Movement from Italian 
Symphony (Mendelssohn). 

The so-called ‘‘ Pilgrim’s March,” trimly treated, in a some- 
what Sunday Schoolish manner: .a very proper manner, I 
think. The absence of special stresses makes the music glide 
sweetly, and so brings out its mild sweetness, and the orchestra- 
tion’s velvety comfort. 

I doubt if the piece could be better recorded. I hope the 
policy of doing single symphonic movements will be continued. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

63624-5 (10in., 6s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Schmalstich: From Foreign Lands (Mosz- 
kowski). 

C2030-3 (12in., 18s.).—Vienna Philharmenic, conducted by 
Krauss: Second Symphony (Beethoven). Score, Phil- 
harmonia and Eulenburg. First movement, two sides ; 
second, three ; third, one; last, two. 


The first record has the Italian and German pieces, the second 
the Spanish and Hungarian. These are much better records 
than those. which I reviewed last year. The music obviously 
belongs to what the infant happily called the “ jawing-room ”’ : 
and one can hear the assembled company jawing away while 
one got hot and bothered with these pieces in the old piano 
duet days, when Primo had been thrust on the reluctant elder 
player. Great days: what a triumph when the end was a 
dead-heat! I do not know who orchestrated these. There is 
no distinction in that work. The orchestra does all that can 
be done, and the tone keeps sweet. 

The overwhelming output of the Beethoven centenary year 
caused less than the deserved attention to be paid to several of 
the symphonies. We remember Sir Thomas’s dare-devil 
treatment of the Second, which gave it new life, if it plucked 
from it some of the old charm. We hear this work too rarely. 
Its ambitious and sometimes splendid imaginative variety 
make it one of the most exciting of all. It belongs to the end 
of 1802, when the composer was thirty-two, and was brought 
out at one of the vast concerts of those days, when the first 
symphony was also given, with the C minor concerto and The 
Mount of Olives. Perhaps Beethoven’s aims rather overshot 
his power, at that moment, of welding. There are so many 
ideas, flashes of inspiration, and perhaps not quite sufficient 
unifying thought. But it is an exciting work, wonderfully 
assured in the handling of that introduction, a clever curtain- 
raismg. The orchestration is that of the first symphony— 
the complete wood-wind in four pairs, with only four brass, 
two horns and two trumpets; drums and strings; no trom- 
bones. *Cellos and basses still, of course, have the same part : 
freedom did not come for the D.B.s for years—and it was 
Beethoven who gave it. This recording will be found small in 
scale, and perhaps a little pale, for music of such vigour. These 
cheap records scarcely display all the perfections, and maybe 
we should not expect them. I prefer a slightly slower pace for 
the first movement, though Krauss’s has its advantages ; one 
is reminded of Mozart at his best, but there is not quite the 
suggestion of the wrestling Beethoven that I think can be got 
from the music ; for this the weightier style of utterance seems 
likeliest. The spreading branches of the slow movement give 
never-failing shade and soothing joy. Here the band is at its 
best. The first fiddles are inclined to push outa trifle. This is 
magnificently accomplished composition and we feel this even 
more in the last two movements : advanced, in its day, beyond 
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possible expectation. The Scherzo is rushed, and some of the 
detail is a bit blurred. The conductor slightly overdoes his 
staccatos throughout: the points are made just a trifle too 
pointedly ; but this may not be felt by many, and will not 
distress anyone. The players are all alert; their dexterity is 
unquestionable. The string tone could be improved in record- 
ing. The finale shows the road to all manner of later master- 
pieces. .What would one give to have heard it with the pro- 
phetic ear on that day in 1803! It would have given one hope 
to live through the next decade, a time of extraordinary upsets 
as well as glorious workings of the spirit of freedom in art. 
The coda (last half of the last side) is especially exciting, 
beginning, after the pause, with the favourite Beethoven 
‘‘m-tum, m-tum”’ figure, and having its little interest-sus- 
taining shocks as it goes along. It would be instructive, if we 
had space, to consider Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the nine in detail. 
Each is a marvel in its own right and light, and each is infinitely 
more interesting when seen in the light of that which preceded 
it. No. 2 did not, as time proved, show the final line of develop- 
ment. Rather, it scattered riches from which one is amazed 
that other men did not gather more ideas ; probably for the 
sufficient reasons that they did not see them, or had not the 
power to work them up, if they did. In the fifteen years since 
Jupiter no one had given such a magnificent technical lead : 
but nobody in their age seems to have taken the tip from either 
Mozart or Beethoven, to look at the symphony from new 
standpoints, Now Elgar and Sibelius have done it, and one 
can conceive great successors to their line of business; yet 
some people are not content with these enriching processes, 
but want to throw the symphonic form overboard—perhaps 
because the problems need more hard work than they will 
give, and more power than their brains can supply. Those of 
us who read history know that the forms are not outworn: 
they are only waiting for the big men to mould them afresh ; 
and this is not an age of big men—at least, of big middle-aged 
men. Beethoven at 30, Brahms at 43, Elgar at 51, Sibelius at 
34, Bax at 38—these Firsts make one think. Where are the 
Firsts of to-morrow coming from? 


BROADCAST. 

5231-2 (10in., 2s. each).—Maurice Cole and Metropolitan 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Chapple: First Move- 
ment of Piano Concerto (Schumann). 

Mr. Cole is a little too solemn about the utterance of these 
gentle thoughts. Note the start, for instance. The work 
can be more lightly impelled, both by orchestra and soloist. 
It is a matter of timing and accent. Later Mr. Cole is apt 
to be precious (middle of side one); in that he is following 
the conventional style of overdoing things, especially in 
Schumann. That, partly, has helped to get him a bad name 
among superior persons, or those who fail to distinguish between 
historical values. It is no use, of course, to try to make this 
movement sound like deep intellectual stuff; but it can have 
its time-and-place flavour, which so few players bring out. 
That is one of its best qualities (for the best slice of that, 
mark an inch in on side two). The orchestra is a bit har- 
monium.-like in this recording: but the scoring does not much 
help distinction. The recording may best be recommended 
to those who cherish happy memories of the music, and, 
however much they would like to pay to have them ever 
renewed, can only afford a few shillings. For those, here are 
the suggestions of quality : and imagination will always do 
the rest, for the elect. 


COLUMBIA. 
LX132 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Harty : Hungarian Rhapsody No. 4, in D (Liszt). 

We are glad to get away from the two most familiar Rhap- 
sodies, and hear this sterling performance of another, one of 
the most engaging in tunefulness, with some delicious bits of 
fluting, bluff brass (the Hallé’s is unlike that in any other band), 
and that blend of lustiness and poise that these players at 


their best so well exemplify. This piece seems to me more 
attractive than the others we so often hear. The recording 
fattens it up. If the touch of roughness is not lacking, that 
is perhaps only right, remembering the band’s little weakness 
on occasion. 


STERNO. 

8006 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Orchestra of the Stadtischen Opera, 
Berlin, conducted by Rockstroh: Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody (Liszt). 

Back to the same old short-Liszt again. The month’s 
average seems to be two Liszt Hungarians and one Brahms, or 
vice versa. Some day recorders will find out that these com- 
posers wrote more than two pieces each, and that there are 
other light recreations as good: but not yet. This recording 
pleases me because of its fatness, rather than for its perfection. 
of tone-quality. The conductor’s style, too, is good, The 
bass sounds rather throaty at times, and unwieldy. In 
general, the value offered is distinctly superior to expectation. 


DECCA. 

F2307 (10in., 1s. 6d.).—Hastings Orchestra, conducted by 
Harrison: First and Second Hungarian Dances (Brahms, 
arr. Schmid). 

A little rough in texture, the recording shows musicianly 
dexterity and the discipline one always admires in this smallish 
orchestra. Mr. Harrison is a man of ideas. I hope he will 
feel free to exercise them on the choice of music for recording. 


POLYDOR. 

67013 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, con- 
ducted by Wolff: Ballet Music from Samson (Saint- 
Saéns). 

95427 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestre, 
conducted by Furtwangler: Overture to La Gazza Ladra 
(Rossini). 

The French never seem to tire of their composers, even of 
S.-S. Even Cortot insisted on playing a concerto of his at a 
B.B.C. concert, when he might have been enriching our 
experience in Mozart. Strange race! I like this sharp-set 
way of doing the old ballet tricks. The strings are not ideal, 
and this style would not do for finer-grained music, but when 
in the ring we do as circus does. The trappings glitter, and 
that is all we want. Almost an ideal performance, if one sees 
the music in that way. 

The Thieving Magpie came out in 1817, in that very prolific 
period of eight years between 1815 and 1823, in which Rossini 
wrote a score of operas. The indefatigable and not too scru- 
pulous Bishop adapted it for Covent Garden as Ninetta, or 
the Maid of Palaiseau. The overture is about the best of it, 
and this recording is the best in my first batch of records this 
month. It has piquancy, style and force, and comes as near 
to the essence of Rossini-ism as I can imagine. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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Brailowsky, always a magnificent 
pianist, here excels himself: rarely 
has he achieved a finer rhythmic 
intensity or a cleaner, more deci- 
sive virtuosity. And I suppose, at 
the present stage of development 
in pianoforte recording, a better 
presentation is impossible: the 
piano, in fact, is almost on top of 
you. (I found the high notes even 
too shrill for my liking, and the 
resounding climax was a severe 
test on the fibre.) Brailowsky 
attacks the work with a zest quite 
equal to its imposing fury: the 
fever of the gipsy dance is excel- 
lently portrayed. If you must have 
a record of this Koh-i-Noor among 
the “‘ gems of the piano ”’ here is 
one I unhesitatingly recommend. 
My personal preference, however, 
is for Brailowsky’s second contri- 
bution to the month’s records : 
Liszt’s Valse Impromptu in A major 
(Polydor 95425, 12in., 63. 6d.) with 
Schubert’s March Militaire, Op. 
51, No. 1, on the other side. 
Here is Liszt in his best vein: a 
good sentimental tune excitingly 
snatched at, bandied about, played 
with, and yet all the time pinning 
one’s mind on to the dance. The 
Schubert, though just as finely 
played, suffers from a kind of 
pretentiousness after such roccoco 
inconsequence ; and the contrast- 
ing middle section, too abruptly 
entered upon and played with just 
a hint of unnecessary rubato, is 
not all one might wish for from 
this superb pianist. The Valse, 
however, atones for everything. 
And what a miracle of recording 
we should have thought this five 
years ago! 

Polydor also give us a Walter 
Rehberg record of the ubiquitous 
Rachmaninoff Prelude, Op. 3, No. 
2, with Grieg’s An den Frihling 
and Mendelssohn’s Frithlingslied on 
the other side (27229, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
Few pieces have been subjected to 


PIANOFORTE. 

The honours this month, so far as the 
pianoforte records go, are with Liszt. 
Three of the best discs are of his music. 
Of all composers I find Liszt most difficult 
to place. He does so many things which 
(unless you are frankly a sentimentalist) 
ought to offend your better judgment; and 
yet, nine times out of ten, you find your- 
self exonerating him. 
ingenious, that he knows how to exploit a theme to the last 
note, or that his architecture, though dangerously flamboyant, 
is firm and reliable does not satisfy. 
romantic integrity of Chopin he yet succeeds in convincing you 
of his power. Perhaps the best thing to do is just to accept him. 
Alexander Brailowsky gives us a whole bouquet of his hybrid 
shaggy blooms this month. First comes his playing of the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Polydor 95424, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 


INSTRUMENTAL 


To say that he is 
Without any of the 


emptier than usual. 


such ignominy as the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude, but somehow no amount 
of such ignominy can quite quite kill 
it—the fact being, of course, that, 
as romantic music, it is thoroughly 
honest stuff. Rachmininoff is the 
Liszt of our time, with perhaps a 
richer gloom in his spirit and a 
more sentimental ponderousness. 
Rehberg plays the Prelude with 
rather too much reserve, but the 
recording, though not by any means as resounding as the 
Brailowsky, is excellent. 
sounds thin and rather faint—like a pale Northern light after 


@ sunset on the Nile; and the Mendelssohn sounds even 
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MOZART: Trio in G, No. 5 (K.564), played by 
The Budapest Trio (Nicholas Roth, violin; Georges 
Roth, ‘cello; Lyell Barbour, piano). National 
Gramophoni: Society, 159-160. 

MOZART: Trio in E£ flat, No.7 (K.498), played 
by Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick ‘Thurston 
(clarinet), and Kathleen Long (piano). National 
Gramophonic Society, 161-2. 

Be it to the everlasting credit of our British cousins 
on ‘**‘ The Gramophone ”’ that the National Gramo- 
phonic Society has eschewed ‘‘ novelties ’’ and gone 
straight to the fountain-spring of pure music in its 
search for recording material. For their Mozart 
alone every person of genuine musical sensibilities is 
forever in their debt. These current releases of two 
trios (seldom if ever heard in concert and even un- 
available in miniature score editions) expand that 
debt immeasurably, for this is music not for the gods 
—for they have no need of respite—but for mortals, 
who can find here the surest taste of immortality. 

Analysis would be sheer impertinence. That the 
works are made up of movements, allegros and 
andantes, sonata-forms and variations, is merely 
incidental. Their significance lies infinitely deeper 
—in their purity and perfection, god-like were it not 
for their gloriously human tenderness and compas- 
sion. The players know this and love the music for 
what it is to them, not for what they may be to it. 
Here is the antithesis of virtuosity. Musicianly as the 
playing is, delicately as its nuances of phrasing and 
coloring are handled, sweetly as it is recorded,—the 
players and technicians work solely for the glory of 
Mozart. The cool beauty of Thurston’s clarinet, the 
sensitive grace of the Roths’ strings, above all the 
exquisite womanliness of Kathleen Long’s piano: 
these are lustrous jewels in the muse’s crown. It is 
seldom that we are given so easy an access to music’s 
inner temple. These four discs will have no appeal 
to the vulgarian, the sensationalist, or the shallow- 
minded. To the genuine in heart only they are an 
ineffably precious oasis. R. D. D. 
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Grieg, after the Rachmaninoff, 


A far better recording of the same Rachmaninoff Prelude 
comes from William Murdoch (Col. DX244, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Such obvious melodrama asks for 
obvious playing and Murdoch in- 
dulges no tricks. He puts fire into 
the thing and exploits to the full 
its load of pianistic possibilities. 
The recording, too, is somehow 
bolder than the Polydor, whilst 
without its hardness. On the 
other side is another and far less 
known Prelude, Op. 23, No.5. A 
ringing march tune well con- 
trasted, in the middle section, with 
one of the composer’s typical 
melodies over a fussy bass. An 
honest, if unadventurous, piece 
of work. 

Yet another Liszt recording is 
that of Egon Petri, who gives a 
really remarkable performance of 
the concert-study called Dance of 
the Gnomes and the Liszt arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s Love Message 
(H.M.V. B3718, 10in., 3s.). He 
plays this lightning study with 
such a delicate ease that. the 
uninitiated would never guess its 
extraordinary difficulties. Written 
as it is, almost entirely for the 
upper octaves, this piece always 
suggests to me (when I pause in 
my admiration for its technical 
beauties to examine the imagery 
it arouses) elves rather than 
gnomes; but however that may 
be, it is one of the most attrac- 
tive of the studies and Petri here 
plays it with a really sensitive 
brilliance. The recording is not so 
resonant, by any means, as the 
Polydor. Opposed to the study is 
the Schubert arrangement. Why 
Liszt, who was himself so in- 
ventive, should have thought it 
necessary to borrow other people’s 
melodies to embroider I cannot 
guess. The trick seems to me to 
reveal the secret of his fundamen- 
tal weakness—a journalistic mind. 
Decked out as it is here, the frail 
lark-like genius of Schubert sinks, 
overburdened, to earth. 

Moiseivitch gives a calm and 
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sensitive rendering of Beethoven’s Andante Favori (H.M.V. 
D1874, 12in., 6s. 6d.). Lovely and appealing as the main 
theme of this work is, it never seems quite to bear the strain 
of constant repetition which is put upon it. Nevertheless, 
it is satisfying music. With simple reliable craftsmanship 
Beethoven builds on his theme, achieving a quiet dignity 
that, after Liszt’s flamboyant gestures, is as Gothic to 
Baroque ; and Moiseivitch plays the piece accordingly— 
unadventurously, solidly, with only an occasional indulgence 
in @ spasmodic crescendo. The recording is a trifle muddy. 


At the beginning of the year I gave unreserved praise to the 
Niedzielski selection from the Chopin Mazurkas. That fine 
selection has now been amplified by two more records: a 10in., 
containing Op. 50, No. 1, Op. 67, No. 3, Op. 63, No. 3, Op. 68, 
No. 3 (H.M.V. B3550, 3s.), and a 12in., containing Op. 59, No. 3, 
Op. 30, No. 2, Op. 68, No. 2, and Op. 67, No. 4 (H.M.V. C2010, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). My former unstinted praise still holds: this 
is the perfect recording of the Mazurkas. Anyone who pos- 
sesses the earlier selection must add to it these two records : 
those who do not possess it might well begin here—for these are 
amongst the most popular numbers. WNiedzielski’s feeling for 
the tempo of the Mazurka is so clearly right that I hesitate to 
ask why he opens Op. 30, No. 2 so slowly, and why he dis- 
regards the clearly indicated Lento of Op. 68, No. 2. 


VIOLIN. 


Joan Massia (violin) and Blanche Selva (pianoforte) are two 
sensitive players new to me, and I welcome their poetic 
interpretation of the César Franck Sonata for Violin and 
Piano (Col. DX239-42, 12in., in album, 22s. 6d.). A lot of 
nonsense has been talked, at one time or another, about 
Franck’s mysticism. Leopold Auer once wrote of this parti- 
cular sonata that it was “‘ the expression of a soul which offers 
its sorrows and renunciations to God.”’ I do not suppose even 
Auer would have claimed that Franck was consciously trying 
to express this doubtful gesture in his music; but even so it 
surely does no good muddling musical issues like this. Franck 
must be judged by his ability as a composer and not by his 
ability to give music an apparently mystical significance. On 
the whole the present recording of the sonata is the best we 
have. The balance between the two instruments has been 
well kept—a most important factor here since the sonata is 
nowhere designed for a predominance of solo work. A special 
word of praise, however, goes to the piano-playing, which 
oftens scores over the violin. The Recitativo-Fantasia, 
always the test-moment of this piece, is beautifully managed, 
full of a poetry which never descends (as is so fatally easy with 
Franck) to the nearly maudlin. In fact, the main merit of the 
whole performance is its restraint, its constant refusal to linger 
over the composer’s sweeter moments, its brave denial to 
exploit obvious opportunities for sentimentality. Lovers of 
Franck’s music have here at last a more than fair recording of 
his favourite instrumental music. 


Laszlo Szentgyorgyi records Sarasate’s Malaguena and, on 
the reverse side, a Schubert Rondo arranged by Friedberg 
(H.M.V. C2001, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The Sarasate, based on a 
broad, straightforward melody, is by far the best side : sonorous 
in tone and with. some fine playing in the contrast-passages. 
Indeed, in the more frolicking moments, Szentgyorgyi achieves 
a quality that is sometimes not far removed from Kreisler. 
The Schubert is, I confess, dull and empty : a poor tune poorly 

lad, with a most embarrassingly stodgy accompaniment. 


Kreisler himself comes forward with a record that can only 
make his admirers, his genuine admirers, blush. On the one 
side is an arrangement, called Goin’ Home, from the Largo 
of Dvorak’s New World Symphony, and on the other a most 
uninspired paraphrase of the Volga Boatmen’s Song (H.M.V. 
DA1182, 10in., 6s.). Here, for those who like it, is restaurant 


—_— played, ‘of course, as only Kreisler could play it. But 
vhy? 


ORGAN, 


Chopin’s Funeral March, from the Second Pianoforte Sonata, 
finds a sympathetic performer in Harry Goss-Custard (H.M.V. 
C2147, 12in., 4s. 6d.) who plays it on the organ of Liverpool 
Cathedral. Inevitably the organ must exaggerate the panoply 
of death as Chopin saw it, and I doubt if any organist could 
overcome the difficulty of translating the arpeggio accompani- 
ment of the central melody from the piano to the organ. 
Nevertheless, custom so strongly associates this music with the 
organ that such criticism is almost superfluous. Mr. Goss- 
Custard gets to the heart of this nobly romantic conception 
of death. His playing is admirably recorded. 


Far less satisfactory is G. D. Cunningham’s record of Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in C (H.M.V. C2148, 12in., 4s. 6d.). An 
almost piercing brightness of tone kills the dignified line of this 
great work: the effect throughout is a lamentable lack of 
body. The smudging, less noticeable than is usual with 
records made in the Alexandra Palace, mars the fugue from 
the outset. Best is the Toccata, which, in the quieter 
passages, often reaches real beauty of rapid playing. As a 
whole, however, the work is not very satisfactory. 

C. Henry WARREN. 


Late Arrivals 

In time for the Royal Choral Society’s performances of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha, which begin under the direction 
of Dr. Malcolm Sargent at the Albert Hall on June 8th, but 
too late for review by Mr. Crabtree, come its four 12in, records 
of full measure containing The Death of Minnehaha (H.M.V. 
C2210-13, 4s. 6d. each), in continuation of the previous set from 
Hiawatha. The soloists are Elsie Suddaby, George Baker and 
Howard Fry. ‘The records will be ‘‘ released ’’ to the public on 
the 8th, and will be found at least as good as those of 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. 


The half-crown series of Decca 12in. records is increased by 
four this month. The best are the Danse Rituelle du Feu 
and Pantomime from de Falla’s L’ Amour Sorcier played with 
verve and delicacy by The Orchestra of L’Opéra-Comique, 
Paris, conducted by M. Louis Masson (K579) and the Minuet 
from Handel’s Berenice arranged by Best and the Valse from 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin played by the Hastings Municipal 
Orchestra conducted by Julius Harrison (K578). ‘The superb 
Song of Prince Igor from Borodin’s Prince Igor is sung in 
Russian by Alexander Kraieff of the Royal Opera, Sofia, and 
at the price it may be well worth securing (K580); but it 
is not sung as well as it deserves to be. Similarly in the duet 
Parigi, O Cara from the third act of Verdi’s Traviata (K569), 
sung in Italian, the singing of Olga Olgina is on a different plane 
from that of Frank Titterton. Yet it seems churlish to give 
anything but unbounded praise to any of these really practical 
attempts to put fine records within the financial reach of the 
most impecunious music lovers. 


C. 8. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LILY PONS (soprano).—Ardon gl’incensi and Spargi d’amaro 
pianto, the Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Donizetti). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. DB1504, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 

VALERIA BARSOVA (soprano).—Una voce poco fa (Cavatina 
di Rosina) from The Barber of Seville (Rossini). In 
Russian. Orch. ace. Parlo. E11128, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano).—Golden Moments (Und 
Susanna kommt nicht) from Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. E11130, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


EIDE NORENA (soprano).—Mad Scene from Hamlet (Ambroise 
Thomas). In French. Orch, ace. Parlo. R20145, 12in., 


6s. 6d. 

OLGA HALEY (mezzo-soprano).—When I am laid in earth from 
Dido and Aeneas (Purcell, arr. Geehl) and Where’er you 
walk from Semele (Handel, arr. Geehl). Orch. acc. 
Parlo. E11121, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


MARIAN ANDERSON (contralto).—O don fatale from Don 
Carlos (Verdi), in Italian, and Plaisir d’amour (Martini), 
in French. Orch. ace. H.M.V. C2065, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

CLARA SERENA (soprano).—O Love, from thy power and 
Fair spring is returning from Samson and Delilah (Saint- 
Saéns). In English. Orch. ace. Col. DX245, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Four Words, Vier Worte mocht’ 
ich dir jetzt sagen (Irwin-Rotter) and When the lilac 
blooms again, Wenn der weisse Flieder wieder bliiht (Doelle- 
Rotter). In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. R20143, 12in., 
6s. 6d. 

Si vous l’aviez compris (Denza) and Ideale (Tosti). In 
German. Orch. ace. Parlo. R20144, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

YVONNE PRINTEMPS (soprano).—Le pot-pourri d’Alain 
Gerbault (arr. Labis). In French. Orch. acc. H.M.V. 
D1996, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


M. ENDREZE (baritone).—Ballad of Queen Mab and Capulet’s 
Lament from Romeo and Juliet (Gounod). In French. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. E11129, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

TINO PATTIERA (tenor).—Danza, danza and Canzone alla 
mia bella viola (Becce) from the film Fra Diavolo. In 
Italian. Orch. acc. Parlo. R926, 10in., 3s. 

LOUIS v.d. SANDE (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). In German. Orch. acc. Sterno 8009, 
12in., 2s. 6d. 

PETER DAWSON (bass-baritone).—Pari siamo from Rigoletto 
(Verdi) and Tl balen from Il Trovatore (Verdi). In English. 
Orch. acc. H.M.V. B3698, 10in., 3s. 

THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Merry Butterweek (Sieroff) 
with Russian Opera Chorus, and Trepak (Moussorgsky). 
In Russian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. DB1511, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


Lily Pons.—The fact that the old operatic ‘‘ Mad Scenes ”’ 
continue to be recorded is sufficient indication that the demand 
for them continues to survive. The opera itself may no 
longer be an item in the popular repertory, at least in this 





country, but that has no bearing upon the subject. Few people 
would stir a yard, apparently, to hear Lucia di Lammermoor, 
or even so far as that to listen to Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet. 
I do not at the moment perceive any haste on the part of our 
gramophone companies to secure first place with an album of 
either of these operas, rich as they both are in fine music and 
associations with the respective geniuses of Sir Walter Scott 
and William Shakespeare. But let some Continental star 
come forward with the Mad Scene from one or the other 
and what is the result ? A glad eye and a prompt ‘‘ Open 
Sesame.’’ Of course it has to be a really first-class performance, 
because anything second-class in this line may just as well not 
exist. It will be taken for granted, consequently, that the 
particular Mad Scene under notice demonstrates the fitness 
of Mme. Lily Pons for her purpose, which is that of a brilliant 
coloratura soprano seeking comparison with the very greatest. 
Her voice is pure and clear in quality, her range extensive, 
her head register well placed (including a high F at the end of 
the long flute cadenza), and her execution neat rather than 
phenomenal. On the whole, therefore, an excellent bravura 
performance. 

Valeria Barsova.—Presumably this is a Russian artist. 
Anyhow she sings Una voce in that language and all the evi- 
dence points in the same direction. Although described as a 
soprano, I consider her more of a high mezzo, with a true 
compass limited to the two octaves from middle C upwards. 
The texture of the voice is slightly hard, with a tendency to 
undue \nasal resonance in the higher medium, which is, for 
that matter, a not uncommon fault in Russian singers. The 
attack of these notes is, moreover, frequently a shade over- 
vigorous ; while a somewhat staccato method is relieved 
occasionally by well-sustained musical tones. The intonation 
is perfect at all times, and the fiorituri are very smoothly 
executed, being mostly of a familiar and not too ambitious 
order. 

Meta Seinemeyer.—The lamented German soprano evidently 
made this record of the Countess’s big aria before the days of 
*‘amplification’’ came to puzzle and mislead us. Yet, 
weak as the voice sounds by comparison, I prefer it for the 
sake of all the other good qualities that proclaim a sincere, 
refined, and conscientious artist. At any rate we have here 
genuine Mozart phrasing, supported by breathing as faultless 
as could possibly be imagined and a wholly perfect manage- 
ment of the voice in the longest passages. I like best the 
outpouring of grief in the andantino or slower part of the air ; 
the allegro might have been taken a trifle faster if only to 
secure the necessary contrast. The accompaniments were 
well played. 

Eidé Norena.—Here is Mad Scene, No. 2, sung as it ought to 
be in the original French with diction and accent alike im- 
peccable. I confess to a solid liking for the music of Ophelia’s 
operatic soliloquy, and to my thinking it affords her on the 
stage a much better chance of enacting a poor damsel bereft 
of reason than mere words can. The gramophone limits her, 
of course, to the vocal display alone, and there she sounds 
(like her unfortunate friend Lucy of Lammermoor) quite as 
sane and reasonable as you or I who are listening. One 
cannot say in either case ‘‘ That way madness lies.””’ Anyhow 
the way in this instance is extremely pleasant, for the singer 
has a charming voice and style, her timbre being very sym- 
pathetic in the medium register and hardly less sweet and 
musical in the more elevated region. Her rhythm and diction 
are likewise excellent. 


Olga Haley.—This is a thoughtful artist, whose work 
invariably commands respect. One hesitates, therefore, before 
condemning her for having appropriated Handel’s well-known 
tenor air, Where’er you walk. What is sauce for the gander 
ought unquestionably to be sauce for the goose, and on that 
principle the lovely air from Semele might sound equally well 
when sung by a clever mezzo-soprano. The fact remains, 
however, that it does not. It expresses the adoration of a 
man for the simplest deeds of his lady-love in figurative 
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language, not as ordinary daily happenings. 
is a-wanting, and, to make matters worse, the song is rushed 
through at a speed that no mere man ever yet indulged in. 
The other side of the disc presents Miss Haley in her usual 
favourable light. One could not desire a more unaffected, 
straightforward, dignified outpouring of grief and resignation 
than this farewell of Queen Dido to life and love. One can 
even overlook the over-amplification, for the tone is too rich 
and full to be spoiled. 


Marian Anderson.—A similar exemption would apply to 
the recording of this superb contralto were the voice less 
“tight ’’ in its throatiness. Cannot the fault be remedied ? 
It certainly ought to be; and equally so the use of English 
vowels in the Italian Don fatale and the French Plaisir 
d’amour. As it is, all the beauty of the opulent tone and the 
innate dramatic power behind the utterance of the words is 
obseured by errors of method and of articulation. Which is a 
great pity, since the natural gifts of the singer are quite 
exceptional enough to win her a place in the front rank of her 
class. 


Clara Serena.—The character of Delilah is perhaps easier 
to depict on the stage than in a gramophone record. On this 
account it has sometimes occurred to me that a good portrait 
of the singer in appropriate costume should if possible be 
inserted somewhere in the label of every record such as this. 
It would help in the present instance, for example, to get a 
better idea of what the Philistine courtezan was driving at 
in these two very different airs, instead of conveying the im- 
pression, as they do, that she was actuated by identical 
emotions in each. The colour of the voice as well as every 
inflection should realize the very opposite. Fair Spring is 
an outwardly innocent but inwardly sly and subtle suggestion ; 
O Love from thy power is an invocation, not to God but the 
devil, for the achievement of a nefarious purpose. Surely 
the contrast between the two should be very vividly portrayed ! 


Richard Tauber.—It seems years, and yet it is only months, 
in & way, since I began writing about: the records of this very 
popular tenor, recommending them for what they were and 
endeavouring to appraise his talents from them for the benefit 
of my readers. They were all I had to go by, and let me add 
that it is not my fault if I have nothing more now, for although 
Herr Tauber was singing in London in a Lehar comic opera 
for some time, I was not afforded an opportunity of hearing 
him in person. Hence the fact that there is nothing fresh to 
observe about the latest specimens of his recording art; they 
are up to his usual mark, and therefore pretty, taking, lively 
and tender by turns, sweet, insinuating, impulsive, and always 
pleasing. 


Yvonne Printemps.—The talented actress who is the wife 
of Sacha Guitry is, as most of us are aware, a delightful singer 
and diseuse. What she seems to have recorded here is a 
genuine ‘pot-pourri of tunes from opéra-bouffe and the reper- 
toire of the Folies-Bergére allied to modern or rather up-to-date 
words more or less suggested by the world-cruising exploits 
of Alain Gerbault. How far I am correct in my surmise I 
am not altogether certain, but I do know that the mélange 
is very tuneful and its rendering extremely artistic: and 
amusing. ‘The comic touches are exquisite. 


' M. Endréze.—Few baritones make a great success of Gou- 


nod’s setting of the Queen Mab ballad; and for various 
reasons. Somehow it never seems to come quite naturally 


from the Mercutio of the opera, as distinguished from the 


fantastic gentleman of Shakespeare’s‘play. The gist of the 
poetic idea is too far-fetched and fanciful to ring true in an 
opera. Again, the music is exceedingly difficult ; the rhythms 
are catchy, the transitions rapid, and it needs a highly accom- 
plished singer to do it justice. Se much the greater credit, 
then, to its present interpreter for overcoming the difficulties 
of the piece with such skill and adroitness.- His rich baritone 


voice and exemplary diction are likewise worthily displayed. 


All the tendéiness 


in the prosy. = Siclpdipus homily pronounced by, Capstl et in 
expectation of poor Juliette’s marriage with: Poa His 
pure legato is a.model. 

Tino Pattiera.—I can only speak of the talking film €ntitled 
Fra Diavolo by hearsay, and I believe its relationship to 
Auber’s opera is of the slightest. Anyhow these Italian 
canzone (which are not by Auber) seem to be the right things 
in the right place, and they are sung by a tenor whose. voice 
and style are eminently fitted to show them off to advantage. 

Louis v.d. Sande.—The Prologue, mué¢h amplified, . but 
admirably sung in German by a baritone who has a powerful 
and facile A flat at his disposal. His timbre is appropriately 
dark and full of menace, yet not lacking in a shade of tenderness 
when required. Even if you do not catch the meaning of his 
words, you feel that he is giving you ample warning: of the 
tragedy to come. 

Peter Dawson.—The English translation of Il balen reeks less 
of colloquial commonplaces than that of Pari siamo, but I 
cannot honestly say that I enjoy listening to either, even from 
the lips of this painstaking singer. (By the way, he has not 
overcome his disturbing lisp.) As it sounds to me, Verdi’s 
broad cantilena calls for a more aggressive and forcibly dramatic 
treatment if these pieces are properly to express the féelings of 
Rigoletto and the Count di Luna. 

Chaliapine.—Excuse the omission of the Theodore. There 
can be only one Chaliapine in this world—at a time—and at 
the moment of writing he is filling the Lyceum Theatre with 
enthusiastic audiences at a fee of £600 per night. Meanwhile 
let the modest gramophonist be grateful if he can obtain for 
much less than-the price of a stall an even-more enduring 
memory of Chaliapine’s unique talent, in the shape of. these 
two additions to his list of Russian songs-as enumerated in the 
H.M.V. catalogue. Need I say how he sings them or how they 
are recorded? . I trust .not, for I have no more superlatives 
available for this month. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


Richard Hayward on Decca 

The Decca people do not do things by halves. Here comes 
an Irish supplement of two dozen records, well chosen and well 
recorded, which at eighteen pence a piece should have a wide 
appeal. Irish pipes, harp, accordeon, banjo and fiddle all 
have their soloists, but half the list.is given to singers, headed 
by Richard Hayward, whose Columbia record eighteen months 
ago attracted much attention. He was called a baritone then, 
but Decca calls him a tenor. It makes no matter; in such 
songs as The Castle of Dromore (F2266) or The Ballynure 
Ballad (F 2284) or The Shepherd Boy (F2283) or The Flower of 
County Down (F2282) he sings sweetly enough for any con- 
noisseur. In the dialect sketches he and his colleagues are 
interesting, but only moderately so. Another group of songs 
by S. Weir McCormick, baritone, is worth trying over ; whether 
willingly or not, he invites comparison ‘with the exquisite 
performances of James McCafferty (H.M.V.), and at half the 
price comes off very creditably. The Ninepenny Fidil and 
Phil the Fluter’s Ball (F2265), Molly Brannigan and The Jug 
of Punch (#22880) are perhaps the most engaging performances. 

This is exactly the sort of supplement which should not be 
missed by the intelligent collector of good things. 
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SONGS AND CHORAL 

' Clive Carey’s folk-song record (Columbia DB477, 10in.; 3s.) 
is possibly even better than his first. What makes it is real 
gusto—not, of course, always ‘gusty, any more than real 
mysticism is misty—added to perfect taste, and real under- 
standing and knowledge and ability to carry out. - His songs 
are four of our. best.. A few people by now know that we have 
several quite good folk-songs, so that, apart from other evidence, 
we can’t be quite unmusical (a suggestion which is anyhow on 
a level with suggesting that we are colour-blind). But let 
no one claim that there is greater music in the world who does 
not know The little turtle dove. The Englishman normally 
says what he really means quite quietly ; so does this melody. 
It is the kind of thing that you don’t forget, that you hum to 
yourself under your breath. Bingo I’ve been inclined to think 
dull ; but Clive Carey makes it quite irresistible. He sings it 
distinctly rustically—but knows exactly how, and doesn’t 
transport it to the music-hall. I’m seventeen come Sunday and 
Green Broom are equally good, and no two songs are similar— 
a less remarkable fact than with the folk-songs of most peoples. 
Most of the more serious folk-songs lose in being accompanied. 
If it is deemed unwise to have a whole record or even a whole 
side unaccompanied, couldn’t we have, at any rate, one whole 
song so? The little turtle -dove, for instance. Clive Carey 
gives the first verse of this unaccompanied, and surely most 
people will be converted ! 


On DB492, Norman Allin and Chorus sing the nonsense 
folk-song The Crocodile, a “tall” sailor’s yarn, and the 
popular Richard of Taunton Dene, a good song but not a 
typical, if a genuine? folk-song. This is a first-rate record, 
only less alive than Clive Carey’s, sounding a little of the 
eoncert-hall. Dennis Noble (barytone) provides yet another 
instance (I have remarked several in recent reviews) of the 
bigness and the vital pulse of the good singer with operatic 
experience. Maude Valérie White’s The devout lover and So 
we'll go no more a-roving (Columbia DX248, 12in., 4s. 6d.) we 
are inclined to call trite ; but Dennis Noble makes us wonder 
afresh exactly where we should class them. Hear this record, 
and you needn’t be too ashamed if you find it rather exciting. 


A second record of the Russian Choir of the Church of the 
Metropolitan of Paris, unaccompanied, H.M.V. C2206 (12in., 
4s. 6d.), I consider remarkable for one side, on which is a setting 
of the Creed (Vieronyon) by Gretchaninoff. The Creed is 
intoned, with simple inflexions by a soloist (I imagine, 
traditional Russian plainsong), with a hummed accompaniment 
in several parts, yet simple. Possibly there is none too much 
of the true modal feeling, yet I consider it a valuable experience 
to hear this ; at all events, it seems strongly and unmistakably 
Russian. Archangelsky’s Lord, hear my prayer is of secondary 
value, and not quite so well sung. 


The Choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London (H.M.V. B3731, 
10in., 3s.) is rather more successful than two months ago, 
though the chief value of this record, with its big and long 
echo, must be ‘“‘ atmosphere,’ and neither Mendelssohn’s 
Judge me, O God nor even the Russian Contakion of the 
Departed, Give rest, O Christ (‘‘ The Kieff Melody,” arranged 
by Parratt), is of such supreme importance, at any rate to us, 
as we expect. The treble production inclines to over-sweet- 
ness. 


There is nothing weak in the hymn record of the Westminster 
Central Hall Choir (H.M.V. B3827, 10in., 3s.)—indeed, there 
is a need to watch that the tone doesn’t get harsh. And when 
will some recording choirmaster really listen to his records, and 
notice what I have commented on time after time—the ten- 
dency of the lower human voice, in the forte rich in medium- 
pitched harmonics, to swamp the upper on the gramophone ? 
The hymns here are Art thou weary and Praise to the Holiest. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 


SOME FRENCH H.M.V. RECORDS 

Aubert, inspired by an extract from Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Poémes 
en prose,” has written a symphonic poem in the form of @ 
Habanera (W1151) which should, but probably won’t, emulate 
Ravel's Bolero in popularity. Colourful orchestration and the 
persistent beating of the rhythm on a single drum are two 
of the chief devices calculated to arrest the listener’s attention. 
The Orchestra is that of the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire. This work was written in 1918 and is dedicated 
to Roger Ducasse, whose symphonic poem for orchestra and 
voices Sarabande (W1140), another composition in which 
colour predominates, is now also issued. The yoices are used 
instrumentally with very telling effect in places, particularly 
when poised against the orchestral imitation of a peal of 
bells. 

Eric Blom, in the latest edition of ‘‘ Grove,”’ says that Albert 
Roussel possesses “ almost every quality but that of spon- 
taneous invention; his work is fastidious and distinguished, 
full ‘of colour, poetry and decorative refinement, but seldom 
inspired in a purely musical sense. . . . Roussel is an artist 
first and a musician afterwards. He might equally well have 
developed into a poet or painter.”” The Suite in F (W1131-2) 
illustrates this perceptive criticism admirably. The line is 
fine drawn and firm and the colour is brilliant, but there is a 
lack of spontaneity. None the less these records are interesting 
and in many ways attractive. In places there is a simply 
gorgeous noise which I can only describe as that of a man who 
started a Debussian and finished a Stravinskyite! There are 
three movements in the Suite—Prelude, Sarabande and Gigue— 
and the last is terrific. The playing of the Grand Symphony 
Orchestra under Piero Coppola, who also conducts the Aubert 
and the Ducasse, is splendid. The fourth side contains the 


Danse des Nymphes from Roussel’s opera La Naissance de 
la Lyre. 


One of the most welcome of the newer records is Berlioz’s 
Benvenuto Cellini Overture played by the Paris Symphony 
Orchestra under Pierre Monteux (W1141-2). All records of 
hitherto unrecorded Berlioz are welcome, if only because they 
afford additional opportunities for each of us to make up our 
own mind about this unique composer who has been dead for 
60 odd years and yet about whom controversy between the 
critics rages as fast and furious as ever. This in itself should 
endear Berlioz to musical amateurs, for one can dig and delve 
for oneself without any temptation to accept ready-made 
opinions. Being a whole-hogger in favour of Berlioz myself, 
I have often longed for a good recording of the Benvenuto 
Cellini Overture, and after hearing it about a score of times I 
am more of a whole-hogger than ever, if possible. The odd 
side contains the short Les Troyens Overture. 


During his tour in Germany, which extended afterwards to 
France, Mozart arrived at Mannheim in October 1777. He 
seems to have made many friends and hopes were entertained 
that Clement Augustus, Elector of Cologne, would offer him 
some appointment. Such, however, was not to be the case, 
to the disappointment of Mozart and his friends. Wendling, 
desiring not to lose his travelling companion to France, did 
all in his power to make it worth Mozart’s while to stay longer 
in Mannheim. One of the inducements was Wendling’s 
persuasion of Déjean, a Dutchman, to offer Mozart 200 gulden 
for some compositions. This offer was accepted and one of 
the compositions, Déjean being particularly interested in the 
flute, was the Flute Concerto in D major now played by Marcel 
Moyse and an orchestra under the direction of Piero Coppola 
(L835-6). This is a simple, fresh little work in three move- 
ments—Allegro aperto, Andante ma non troppo and Allegro. 
The playing is superb and surely in this instance there need 
be no controversy about the cadenza, for of all instruments 
the flute is the one for which cadenzas might well have been 
invented. This cadenza is by Donjon and.is quite musicianly. 


W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


“ Pirates of Penzance” and “Merrie England ” 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates of Penzance (H.M.V. B3846—51, 
3s. each) is a welcome addition to the abridged Savoy Operas, 
and the supervision of Mr. Rupert 


well as a Selection from Kalman’s Gipsy Princess (R927, 3s.) 
and his delightful tango Last night I dreamed of you with 
Borganoff’s Zigeunerweisen waltz (Parlo. R920, 3s.). A very 
satisfactory group. 


Orchestral 


The Orchestra Mascotte score with the whistling and vocal 
effects in Eysler’s Kissing is no sin and Ziehrer’s Night 
Revellers, both waltzes (Parlo. R931, 3s.), and Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra deal sympathetically as ever with the Strauss 
pot-pourri called A Night in Venice (H.M.V. C2180, 12in., 
4s. 6d.); while in nearly all the lists are records of the old 
waltzes, which only fail in comparison with the best. 

Columbia has as yet no Edith Lorand, though in hinting at 
this desideratum I mean no disrespect to the steady output of 
popular Albert Sandler and his Orchestra (Col. DB475, 3s., is 
of Tears and Indiana Sweetheart), but rather I would draw 
attention to the excellence of the omnibus type of record in 
which the company specialises ; such as the Debroy Somers 
Band in Stealing through the Classics (Col. DX237, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
which is the first of a series, or the Regal Cinema Orchestra in 

Drury Lane Memories (Col. DX247 





D’Oyly Carte, with such soloists 
as Muriel Dickson, Derek Oldham, 
George Baker and Stuart Robert- 
son, ensures authoritative as well 
as delightful versions. 


A SELECTED LIST. 





12in., 4s. 6d.). One would have 
to be very sophisticated to get 
little pleasure out of these 
amiable exchanges of memories, 


The Gershom Parkington Quintet 


George Baker also figures as the 
Earl of Essex in an abridged ver- 
sion of Merrie England (Col. 
DB478-—83, 18s. in portfolio, with 
book of the words), recorded 
under the personal supervision 
of Sir Edward German. This 
tuneful music to Basil Hood’s 
clever lyrics has inspired the 
singers, Dan Jones, Edith Fur- 
medge, Alice Lilley, Nellie Wal- 
ker and Robert Carr, to a cres- 
cendo of achievement, and for a 
single sample the last record 
(DB483) of When Cupid first 
and Robin Hood’s Wedding is 
uncommonly satisfying. 


Edith Lorand 

The arrival of Edith Lorand 
and her Viennese Orchestra at 
the London Alhambra last month 
revealed two facts which will 
interest the votaries of their 
records. Miss Lorand herself 
is obviously a temperamental 
artist, responding quickly to her 
audience, so that she is on the 
whole more reliable on her records 
(she must be one of the most 
experienced recording artists in 
the world) than on the stage, 





Finale, Mozart’s Piano Concerto in F, Parlo. 
E11124. 


Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 4, Col. LX132. 
Egon Petri, H.M.V. B3718. 
Lily Pons, H.M.V. DB1504. 


_ Richard Tauber, Parlo. R20143. 


Clive Carey, Col. DB477. 

Richard Hayward, Decca F2284. 

New Mayfair Orchestra, H.M.V. C2205 and 
B3836. 

The Casino Orchestra, Col. DB490. 

Odeon Tanz Orchestra, Parlo. R918. 

Edith Lorand Orchestra, Parlo. R920. 

Kiss Lajos Gipsy Band, Polydor 23181. 

Cecily Courtneidge, Winner 5275. 

Leonard Henry, Sterno 682. 

Will Deller, Piccadilly 763. 

Bobbie Comber, Broadcast 3044. 

Frank Crumit, H.M.V. B3833. 

Bill Robinson, Brunswick 1112. 

Jack Gordon, Imperial 2467. 

Dick Robertson, Panachord 25019. 

M. K. Moke, Brunswick 1110. 

The Million-Airs, Decca F2335. 


LONDON EDITOR. 








makes its reappearance on discs 
in the Minuet from Berenice and 
Ma Curly-Readed Baby (Broad- 
cast Twelve 5233, 2s.), Schubert’s 
Impromptu in A flat and Piccolo- 
mini’s Whisper and I shall 
hear (5234); all neatly arranged 
and sensitively played. Tell 
your wireless friends about these. 
They will also be interested to 
hear that Frank Cantell of Mid- 
land Regional fame has recorded 
Mozart’s Minuet in D major and 
the Adagio in A major from 
Schubert’s Octet as violin solos, 
accompanied by Nigel Dallaway 
(Piccadilly 744, ls. 6d.). 

Returning to restaurant music, 
let me commend De Groot and 
his Orchestra in a selection from 
Wormser’s L’ Enfant Prodigue 
(H.M.V. B3761, 3s.), which was 
well worth doing; the Cedric 
Sharpe Sextet in Drigo’s Valse 
Bluette and Les Trésors de 
Columbine (H.M.V. B3700, 3s.), 
dainty enough but not so well 
worth doing again; and Charles 
Prentice and his Orchestra in 
Alettor’s Rendez-vous and von 
Blon’s Sizilietta (Col. DB508, 3s.), 
two revivals of tunes that I had 
almost forgotten. 





where, however, when she is in the mood, she can move an 
audience to far more ecstasy than any of her best records can. 
Secondly, the members of her orchestra (dressed like a score of 
Schuberts in grey costumes of the date) are apparently all 
men of mature and serious musicianship, which accounts for 
the sureness of their playing. If the Lorand were still an 
infant prodigy, they could not support her with a more 
avuncular and encouraging benevolence. 

Their records this month are Johann Strauss’s Tales of the 
Vienna Woods (Parlo. E11126, 12in., 4s. 6d.), Wine, Women 
and Song (R928, 3s.) and Blue Danube waltzes (R929, 3s.), as 


On a larger scale altogetlier is the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Weissmann in Flotow’s Martha Overture (Parlo. 
E11127, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and, conducted by Melichar, in the 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana and the Triumphal March 
from Aida (Polydor 27234, 12in., 6s. 6d.) and a pot-pourri 
from Johann Strauss’s Der Zigeunerbaron (Polydor 27235, 
12in., 6s. 6d.). These are fine examples of the latest recording 
and may still find an unexhausted public. The New Light 
Symphony Orchestra is charmingly romantic and melodious 
in Rubinstein’s Romance in E flat, Op. 44, No. 1, and Melody 
in F, Op. 3, No. 1, with a piano cadenza (H.M.V. B3783, 3s.). 
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The White Horse Inn 


Winnie Melville and Derek Oldham sing two duets, My song 
of love and Your Eyes, with their customary skill (H.M.V. 
B3854, 3s.), Stuart Robertson and Chorus sing the praises of 
The White Horse Inn (H.M.V. B3853, 3s.), as does Greta 
Hoffmann (Winner 5279, ls. 6d.). Jay WiJbur and his Band 
(Imperial 2457, ls. 3d.), The Waldorfians (Piccadilly 767, 
ls. 6d.), and Rolando and his Blue Salon Orchestra (Winner 
5265 and 5273, ls. 6d. each) have good dance records of the 
principal tunes and there are three first-rate Selections (H.M.V. 
C2205 and Col. DX246, 12in., 4s. 6d. each, Sterno 694, Is. 6d.) 
played by The New Mayfair Orchestra and The London Theatre 
Orchestra and Nat Star and his Orchestra. My preference is 
for the first. Vocal Excerpts appear on Winner 5281 (ls. 6d.) 
and Decca F2324 (1s. 6d.). 

Jack Buchanan and Elsie Randolph are on Columbia DB484-6 
(3s. each) in songs that they—and others—sing in “ Stand 
Up and Sing” at the London Hippodrome, with “ actual 
dancing’? by Jack Buchanan on DB484. How much more 
effective is the amazing tap-dancing of Bill Robinson on 
Brunswick 1112 (3s.)! And Billy Milton sings There’s always 
to-morrow, the “‘ theme song”’ of the play, very charmingly 
on Decca F2290 (1s. 6d.). These “‘ original artists ’’ do little 
more than serve as mementos of pleasures past. 


The Land of Smiles 


Richard Tauber records do not come my way for review, but 
they have made songs of Lehar’s Chinese musical play (a poor 
affair in itself, in which Harry Graham’s English book and 
lyrics are vastly inferior to those of the ‘‘ White Horse Inn ”’) 
familiar all over the world. 

Failing Tauber, we have his songs recorded in English by 
his understudy Robert Naylor (Parlo R939—40, 3s. each), in 
German by Peter Baust with Léonie Burgerstein in the soprano 
part, played by the Viennese, René Bullard, at Drury Lane 
(Winner 5276-7, ls. 6d. each), and in English by Richard 
Trebelli and Stiles Allen (Winner 5278-80, Is 6d. each) and by 
Trevor Watkins (Col. DB511, 3s.) and Frank Titterton (Decca 
F 2325, ls. 6d.). 

These are all efforts which reflect credit on the singers, but 
I am afraid that after hearing Tauber himself I cannot rouse 
much enthusiasm for them. They are much cheaper than 
his records, and that is the great point in their favour. 

On the other hand, there is a delicious record of the best 
melody, You are my heart’s delight, coupled with Stolz’s The 
Song is done, by The Casino Orchestra (Col. DB490, 3s.) which 
may be triple-starred. 

As for Hella Kiirty, who plays the part of Tauber’s Chinese 
sister, I should not advise the purchase of her record (Parlo. 
R922, 3s.) unless you have seen her in the play. If you have, 
you will naturally want the record to remind you of a strangely 
fascinating little character. 


Songs 

In a group of serious or quasi-serious songs Winnie Melville 
and Derek Oldham are well served by Maurice Besly with two 
duets, I’ve found a whole world in you and Dainty little maiden 
(H.M.V. B3716, 3s.). They do this sort of thing to a turn, and 
Derek Oldham by himself makes something notable out of 
W. H. Squire’s In an old-fashioned town (H.M.V. B3725, 3s.). 
But he is ill advised to choose Harrison’s setting of Browning’s 
Marching Along for the other side. Somehow he gets a false 
timbre into this type of song, and in the same way Walter 
Glynne after singing Herman Lohr’s In Love with much sen- 
sibility and grace is inveigled into The Gypsy’s Warning, 
which is almost ludicrous (H.M.V. B3639, 3s.). Franklin 
Grey’s fine bass-baritone voice is used with telling effect, but 
without sibilants, in Longstaffe’s The leader of the town brass 
band and The driver of the 8.15 (Decca F2302, 1s. 6d.), an admir- 
ably honest performance, while Sydney Coltham is to be heard, 
not too well recorded, in Tosti’s My Dreams and Cadman’s 


At Dawning (Piccadilly 745, ls. 6d.), which he seems to have 
been singing since the beginning of recording. 


Cabaret 


Three first-class trifles that should not be missed are 
Maurice Chevalier singing Walkin’ my baby back home (H.M.V. 
B3845, 3s.)—a triumph of personality; Julia Sanderson 
and Frank Crumit in Would you like to take a walk ? (H.M.V. 
B3833, 3s.)—a triumph of artistry, and Dick Robertson singing 
One little raindrop (Panachord 25019, 2s.)—a triumph of simpli- 
city. By the way, Harry Richman is part composer of the 
first and last of these three. What a pity that he does not 
confine his talents to composition as far as this country is 
concerned! He has a tremendous following as a singer in 
America, but surely his throaty sentimentality—shown to full 
advantage in Thank your Father and Without Love on Bruns- 
wick 1107 (3s.)—is alien to most gramophiles over here. These 
two songs, which incidentally seem inseparable, are not so 
successfully handled by Ross and Sargent as the risqué She’s 
a good good girl (Parlo. R923 and R936, 3s. each). 

The Three Ginx show great improvement this month and their 
record of Wha’d ja do to me ? and When I discovered sweet you 
(Decca F2304, ls. 6d.) is a bargain. The Melotone Boys, too, 
on Panachord 25018 (2s.) are worth trying, but the Dixieland 
Four (Brunswick 1115, 3s.) and Derickson and Brown (H.M.V. 
B3841, 3s.) are not worth your tears. The Maestros in Songs 
of Old Erin (Col. DX232, 12in., 4s. 6d.) are disappointing. 

Billy Scott-Coomber and Jack Gordon continue to put out 
excellent records on Imperial (2466-7, Is. 3d. each), and Leslie 
Hutchinson in Time on my hands and I’m glad I waited (Parlo. 
R925, 3s.), which are two numbers from an American musical 
comedy called ‘‘ Smiles ’’ which is due over here shortly, is as 
attractive as ever. 


Hawauan High-lights 

The most charming record of Hawaiian guitar music that I 
have yet heard is issued this month on Brunswick 1110 (3s.). 
It is called Moana Chimes and Hilo March and is played by 
M. K. Moke. You cannot fail to be soothed. Roy Smeck’s 
Vitaphone Trio (Panachord 2502, 2s.) and Frank Ferera’s 
Hawaiians (Imperial 2462, ls. 3d.) play ordinary tunes in the 
accepted manner, and Barnabas Von Géczy and his Orchestra 
(Parlo. R919, 3s.) experiment in this genre with a waltz and 
tango, with German chorus, not unsuccessfully. Len Fillis 
plays The world is waiting for the sunrise on his guitar—the 
tune which was played so delightfully by Phil Lenard last 
month on a Decca record—and on the reverse shows his 
agility with the banjo in Three little words (Col. DB498, 3s.). 
Two organ records which I did not like, but which you may, 
are Leslie James playing Community- land (H.M.V. B3834, 3s.) 
and Lew White playing The Holy City and Fauré’s Les 
Rameaux (Brunswick 1111, 3s.). A novelty which, on the 
other hand, I feel rather ashamed of liking is Dick Anderson’s 
musical saw (Piccadilly 748, ls. 6d.),. 


‘New additions to the famous Parlophone Series 


Continental « BIG-HITS” 


ee = TANZ ORCHESTER, mit Gesang — 

(| In Gallspach, Austrian Peasant Fox-Trot 
seen Lass Dir nichts von Hoffmann erzihien, Quick-Step 

(Don’t let Hoffmann tell you the tale) 
Seaman VON GECZY AND HIS ORCHESTRA— 
Hawaii! Hawaii! Waltz 
R919) Hawaiian Stars are Glea ning, Tango 
(With German Vocal Refrain) 


10-inch DOUBLE-SIDED RECORDS, 3s. each. 
All the latest Continental Successes can be heard first on 
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Gypsies and..Suchlike 


On no'aceéinmtshould the records of Kiss Lajos be overlooked. 


They are the goods, without any doubt. Ungarischer Csardas 
(Polydor 23181, 3s.) and Taufrische Maisblatter (23182, 3s.) are 
the best. Then there is a good Balalaika Orchestra record, too 
(Polydor? R40094, 3s.), and of Argentine tangos the Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro in Yira, Yira (Parlo, R932, 3s.) and 
the Eldorado Tango Band in While the tango moans (Regal 
MR338, 2s. 6d.) are most desirable. 

La Argentina, whom I have not yet seen, plays her castanets 
to the music of the first dance in de Falla’s La Vida Breve and 
to the Cordoba of Albeniz (Parlo. R921, 3s.) with subtle 
rhythms and crescendos. This gives a rare pleasure, but 
merely to hear castanets will not satisfy everyone. 

A glorious burlesque of this sort of thing was devised for 
the special genius of Cecily Courtneidge by Paul England and 
Claude Hulbert, and the gramophone public will follow the 
radio public in chuckling over Cecily Court- 
neidge plonks her guitar (Winner 5275, 1s. 6d.). 
The fact that every jest is not properly 








on the reverse ; The Big Four give us their anglicized réndéring 


of both these (Col. DB497 and 488, 33. each), and while on the 


subject of conviviality it is amusing to get two Americans, 
The Radio Imps (Imperial 2465, 1s. 3d.), loudly and persist- 
ently asserting that they want their Beer. . 


Sing, Brothers, Sing 


The “ negro” type of song crops up periodically, and River, 
stay ’way from my door is the latest example. It is sung lustily 
by Douglas Graham (Piccadilly 756, 1s. 6d.) and played by 
the Radio Melody Boys (Radio 1487, 1s.) and Marcus Browning 
and his Black Diamonds (Winner 5270, Is. 6d.), the backing in 
each case being the same sort of thing by two English composers, 
O Lord, send us the sunshine. Hallelujah! 

Other good cheap dance records to note are The one-man 
band played by the Hollywood Dance Orchestra (Imperial 
2456, ls. 3d.), Share my umbrella played by 
Nat Star’s Orchestra (Sterno 673, Is. 6d.), 
and three Panachord discs (25012—4, 2s. 










caught at a first hearing need deter no one. 
This is one of the month’s naps. She has 
excellent material and makes the most of it. 






each), The Sleepy Town express being the 
most attractive. 

Yet another record of potted dance tunes 
called rather abstrusely Rages of Radio- 
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Being Funny : 

Leonard Henry is again-vivid and amusing, 
this time in I can’t wed a woman like that and 
Oh Alice, where art thou (Sterno 682, Is. 6d.). 
Gillie Potter (Col. DB466, 3s.) and Alexander 
and Mose (H.M.V, B3843, 3s.) are either very 
funny or élse merely exasperating. George 
Robey (Broadcast Twelve 3041, Is. 6d.), 
Sandy Powell (Broedcast 703, ls.), Jimmy 
O’Dea (Parlo. E3823,: 2s. 6d.) and John 
Henry (H.M.V. B3765, 33.) are comedians of 
unquestionable,quality who, as must some- 
times happén,-cannot make much, on a 
record, of--material that probably serves 
them well enough on the stage. ite 

Leslie Sarony singing Come and have a 
cuddle on the common and Albert Whelan in Lizzie, come in and 
shut the door. (Imperial 2468, 1s. 3d.) and Charles Penrose and 
Kaye Connor in The Laughing Sousaphone and The Giggling 
Typist (Regal MR331, 2s. 6d.) get an “‘A”’ certificate and go 
to the smoking-room. Jolly, coarse humour this. 

Bobbie Comber and Company must be given a very high 
mark for The Old Contemptibles’ Reunion (Broadcast Twelve 
3044, 1s. 6d.); the funniest of the war-memories sketches yet 
done, which makes an othérwise first-class Army Songs record 
(Imperial 2464, 1s. 3d.) seem a trifle tame. : 


The Turn of the Wheel 


Famous waltzes of the past (Imperial 2463, ls. 3d.) also take 
us back to the war-years‘or very nearly, and the gap seems to be 
bridged by the present return to genuine continental waltzes 
and tangos, especially Oh Frdulein Grete, who has. been. re- 
christened Rosalita, charmingly played by the Sevilla Serena- 
ders (Imperial 2458, Is.-3d.). 


Another record that fits the present vogue contains two 
amusing One-steps, a skit on the famous Barcarolle called 
Don’t let Hoffmann tell you. the tale and a most entertaining affair 
called In Gallspach, which is the village to which, @ year or two 
ago, thousands of hypochondriacs flocked to be cured by a 
German doctor with -a magic wand. This is Parlophone 
R918 (3s.), played by the Odeon Tanz Orchestra. 


Drink, brothers, drink was one of the first of these continental 
tunes to make a hit over here, and it is coupled with the ultra- 
American ‘Hittin’ the Bottle by the Paramount Rhythm Boys 
(Winner 5274, 1s. 6d.). It ts also“played’ as @ rolticking organ 
solo by Terance Casey (Col. DB509, 3s.) with Good Friends 
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land (H.M.V. B3836, 3s.) is_ brilliantly 
played by the New Mayfair Orchestra. 


Here and There 

-'. The ‘London Toc H Birthday Festival, 
December 6th, 1930, was recorded in. the 
Albert Hall, and is now issued (H.M.V. 
C2201, 12in., 4s. 6d.): a souvenir for those 
present. 

Mrs. Victor Bruce had the bright idea of 
relieving her solitude when she flew round 
the world last winter by confiding her 
impressions to a dictaphone; and extracts 
from these notes transferred to a record 
(Col. DX238, 12in., 4s. 6d.) make a consecu- 
tive and human narrative of thrills not 
recalled in tranquillity but snapped in action. 


At Eighteenpence 

The most distinguished of the June Piccadilly records are 
harp solos of Irish and. Welsh airs by Carlos Ames (761) and two 
pseudo-coster songs Barrers in the Walworth Road and ’Ops 
sung by Will Deller (763). The Athenaeum Symphony 
Orchestra plays a brisk arrangement of Suppé’s Morning, 
Noon and Night Overture (761), and those who look for good 
English-style dance music will find Percy Chandler and his 
Band in Tango Lady (764), The Waldorfians in When I take my 
sugar to tea (766) and Vic. Filmer and his Murray’s Club Band 
in If you can’t sing, whistle (771) filling the bill. 

Decca as a rule cater for a public that likes its dance records 
“with a difference,’ but Roy Fox and his Band in four fox- 
trots (F 2328-9), Henry Hall and his Gleneagles Hotel Band 
in Good night, Sweetheart (F 2380), and especially The Million- 
Airs in Around the Coast with Lawrence Wright, a cheerful 
**Choo-Choo ”’ affair (F2335), make a strong bid for the suffrages 
of the widest public. Arthur Margetson’s duet from “ Naughty 
Cinderella,”’ For All or Nothing, which he sings with Olga Lindo 
(F'2326), will surely be heard wherever concert parties perform 
along the coast this summer, and Claude Ivy, who has done so 
much good anonymous work for Decca, comes into the open 
with piano solos of a Stand up and Sing Selection and Walkin’ 
my baby back home (F 2327). PEPPERING. 
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Spoilt by the Recording 


Percival Mackey’s “* All-Star’? Band from “‘ Cochran’s 1931 
Revue” suffers from Poor Reproduction 


feature to which no blame for that could be attached. That 
was the band. 

When C.B. commissioned Percival Mackey to form the orchestra 
he gave him practically carte blanche to get the best musicians obtainable. 
They were drawn from the ranks of London’s star dance band artists, 
and, although they were together for only the short time during which the 
show ran, they had become, owing to the efficient usage of the available 
talent, one of the best rhythmic combinations in London. 

Unfortunately, however, this is by no means proved by the band’s first 
records which appear in the Columbia supplements ; in fact, there is such 
an excess of what is generally termed echo that it is at times difficult to 
say what is happening. About the only thing I am certain of is that the 
clarity and definition, which one expects with modern recording, are so 
blurred that the result is hardly likely to appeal to those who do not see 
any advantage in a dance band sounding as though it had been recorded 
in Victoria Station. 


The titles which Percival Mackey and Hi; Band have made are T'ime on 
my hands (v) and I’m glad I waited (v), two numbers from ‘ Smiles.” 
these are on Col. CB270), and, on Col. CB269, Down the old back road (v) 
and a medley of the waltzes from ‘‘ Wonder Bar,” introducing I’ll believe 
in love, Gold in my heart and Valse Amoureuse. 

Time on my hands, a most tuneful melody, unusually well orchestrated 
here, particularly could have been a delightful record. It opens with a 
trombone solo, really beautifully played by Bill Mulraney—a “find ”’ 
who had just returned from Germany, and turned to out be one of the 
two or three best trombonists in the country—behind which is a running 
piano obbligato, played by Bob Probst, who is known as a brilliant techni- 
cian with a fine style. But what does it all amount to in this record ? 
The trombone solo sounds as though it were played in a dirty tunnel, and 
half the piano obbligato is swamped behind the trombone and rhythm 
instruments. That’s not surprising, however, as anything (even the 
trains in the aforementioned Victoria Station) could have got lost in the 
rhythm, for there is so much bass that ‘‘ String-bass solo by Spike Hughes 
accompanied by Percy Mackey’s Band”’ would have been a more adequate 
description. It is only fair to say that the fault is by no means entirely 
Hughes’—in fact, excepting that he is at times slightly out of tune, his 
is a fine performance, and might have sounded so had it been better 
recorded. : 

The record which suffers least from bad reproduction is the waltz, not 
because there is any less echo, but because it has less effect on the more 
legato style of interpretation demanded by the slower waltz measure. 

The vocal refrains in both the titles on CB270 are sung by Queenie 
Lennard, who was in the cast of the show. What she may be if you can 
see her I don’t know, but why she should have been selected to sing in the 
records is one too many for me. 


3 (vectare 1931t Revue ”’. was a failure, but it had at least one 


Ambrose—The reward of patience 


If you took the hint last month and managed to resist the temptation 
to choose your dance band record of Would you like to take a walk from 
those then available, you can now reward yourself fully for your patience, 


Reviewea by 


EDGAR JACKSON 


for the version by Ambrose and His Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6000), which 
is just out, is far and away the best of all that have appeared so far. 

Lew Stone and Ben Frankel have done another of their masterpiece 
orchestrations, and if I have to say that I do not like the ending, and think 
something more simple would have been better, that doesn’t affect the 
rest of it. The simple first chorus, the phrases of which are split up 
between the various sections of the band, is beautifully voiced throughout, 
and just the necessary unexpected touch of spice is provided by a saxo- 
phone stunt in the 9th bar, carried out with almost amazing artistry by 
Joe Crossman. 

The;next origina] idea occurs in bars 27, 29 and 31 of this first chorus. 
These bars are the same as the first bar, and, when the number is sung, 
have to be hummed, and it was a happy thought to use unaccompanied 
voices to interpret them before introducing the vocal refrain which follows. 

The vocal! refrain is sung as duet by Sam Browne and Ella Logan. If ever 
the volatile little Ella, with her baby talk and affectation of Americanisms 
in both accent and phrasing, were well cast, it is here ; and Sam Browne 
is the perfect foil for her. It would only be unnecessarily cruel to draw 
attention to the high note which she hits just a trifle flat in the 23rd bar, 
particularly as she got home with it in the llth. Clever orchestration 
has made the verse more attractive than I expected to find it. 


You can’t make a silk purse... 


On the reverse Ambrose’s Band plays The waltz you saved for me, but 
it is such a poor tune—one of these sob-stuff Blackpool ballad affairs— 
that even the lovely orchestration by Stone and Frankel couldn't save it— 
for me, or anyone else—and I’m afraid the same remarks apply to the 
waltz, Wabash Moon (v), another Springtime in the Rockies sort of thing, 
and You’’ll be mine in apple blossom time (v) (both H.M.V. B6008). 

After these three pot-boilers it is a pleasure to come to J surrender, 
Dear, a tune somewhere after the style of Body and Soul. It was written 
by Harry Barris, of Whiteman’s Rhythm-Boys fame, and published in 
America by Arthur Freed, who wrote, among other hits, Broadway 
Melody, and to introduce whom Laurie Wright recently gave a luncheon 
to all the big band leaders at Frascati’s. Hylton and Ambrose were 
both there. So wasI. Thus proving the progress of democracy. 

Ambrose treats this sentimental air with symphonic simplicity and 
shows how attractive it can be. The orchestration—an interesting piece 
of work—is by Bert Read, Ambrose’s pianist, who is very partial to strings 
and knows how to use them effectively. Sam Browne has a big chunk of 
the record for his vocal refrain and uses it well. 

On the reverse the band does big time with a very symphonic arrange- 
ment of Laughing at the rain (v)—and, it is to be hoped, the thunder, hail, 
sleet, snow, tempest, etc., which have been thrown in apparently as 
makeweight. 


Some good ones from America 


Amongst the H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone American discs—I am 
leaving the Brunswicks for the moment as they are all American and are 
dealt with in another paragraph—are some delightful records. 

Let me take first, because I think it is the best, By my side (v) played 
by Bert Lown and His Hotel Biltmore Orchestra (Amer.) (H.M.V. B6005). 
Lown gives this a treatment almost identical with that which he gave to 
his lovely record of You’re the one I care for (v) (Amer.) (H.M.V. B5968), 
which I reviewed in March (p. 503). The orchestration is constructed 
in the same lines and the routine is the same. Taken as a slow fox-trot, 
it opens, without any formal introduction, with trombone taking the 


solo and supported in harmony by baritone saxophones, this instrumenta- 
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tion resulting in a tone colour delightfully rich and warm. The effect 
is not new—I first heard it from practically similar instrumentation in 
Ida by Red Nichols’ Five Pennies (Brunswick 3626), which was issued 
about the end of 1927—but it is none the worse for that, and is most 
artistically carried out here. 

The first chorus is followed by the vocal refrain, and the guitar, which 
so far has been heard only in the background, becomes more prominent 
in an obbligato which is about as tunefully effective as anything I have 
ever heard from this instrument. 

The lead in the first half of the last chorus is taken by muted trumpets 
in harmony and the sweetness of tone, and simple, rhythmical phrasing 
have appealed to me very much. 

The last half of the last chorus reveals the pleasing trombone and bari- 
tone saxophones scheme with which the record opens. 


On the reverse is the lively, rhythmic number Walkin’ my baby back 
home (v) by Ted Weems and His Orchestra (Amer.). Weems’, like Lown’s, 
is one of the really good dance bands of America, and because I know 
what it can do I must sayI am a little disappointed in Walkin’ my baby 
back home. Not only is the rhythm section rather staccato and seeming to 
lack lilt, but at times there appears to be an absence of tonal connection 
between the bass and melody lines. These defects have made parts of 
the record sound rather thin downstairs, and not a little top-heavy. The 
clarinet solo with which the record opens could hardly be bettered. It is 
played with beautiful tone, in good style with real finesse. 


Good singing by Smith Ballew 

Smith Ballew and His Orchestra (Amer.)}—another of the comparatively 
few bands, even in America, that can stand up to the limelight of careful 
analysis—give sweet performances of the two good melodies TJ'o whom tt 
may concern (v) (Col. CB274) and J hate myself (v) (Col. CB284). These 
are not only stylishly rhythmical and musicianly, but interesting in 
practically every bar, which is more than can be said of all too many 
records. Some clever modern clarinet playing and a good piano solo 
passage are features of the swinging last chorus of the former title. 
Smith Ballew, who, I think, is the next best vocalist to Bing Crosby, 
himself sings the refrains in both records. 


CB274 is backed with Thank your Father (v), tunefully played by 
Ben Selvin’s Orchestra (Amer.), this band being responsible also for (on Col. 
CB279) a very tuneful slow fox-trot version of Live and love to-day (v), 
the theme song from ‘‘Madam Satan,”’ and the 6-8 one-step Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred. The latter has xylophone and banjo solos, vocal 
chorus by a soubrette and a cleverly introduced change of tempo to 
common time. 

On the reverse of CB284 will be found Jt must be true (v) played by 
Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians. This is a record which should 
not be missed. In lazy, slow fox-trot rhythm, the band gives a most 
tuneful, colourful and polished performance of this very pleasing tune. 


Fred Rich on Columbia and Parlophone 

I find The Trubadours (Amer.) rather too commercially sugary in You 
didn’t have to tell me (v) (H.M.V. B6002) to be able to say more than that 
they are musicianly from a legitimate aspect, and I certainly am not going 
to be a traitor to my regard for style by recommending the brass-bandy- 
cum-cinema-pianistics business of Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and their 
Orchestra (Amer.) in The Sleepy Town express (v) which is on the reverse, 
but I think you may like Fred Rich and His Orchestra (Amer.) in their 
American commercial style version of When you were the blossom of Butter- 
cup Lane (v) and Tie a litile string around your finger (v) (both Col. CB282), 
even though the colour of the brass might be a little warmer, and in spite 
of the corny piano duet in the latter of their titles. The first-mentioned 
title is the better side. It introduces solo passages by Hawaiian guitar 
and accordeon. 


Presumably because they have their excellent Rhythm-style Series 
for those who like hot records, Parlophone keep their ordinary dance 
supplement very “‘ commercial,”’ but if you like records of the straight- 
forward, sweet melody kind I can recommend Got the bench, got the park 
(v) played by Fred Rich and His Band (Amer.) (Parlo R915), on the reverse 
of which the same band uses the new ‘‘ Son ’’ rhythm for its interpretation 
of Siboney (v). If I have space next month, I'll give you a photograph 
of some of the novel instruments they use for this. 

Also in the same simple melody style are I’m the last one left on the 
corner (v) and You'll be mine in apple blossom time (v) by The Roof 
Garden Orchestra (Amer.) (Parlo. R916), and To whom it may concern 
(v) by Ray Seeley and His Orchestra (Amer.) (Parlo. R917). 


The best of the Parlophones 


The best of the Parlo. dance records is, however, I’m no account any 
more (v) (the backing to 7’. whom it may concern) by Phi] Dannenberg 





—_ 


and His Orchestra, Unlike many of the others, this band not only keeps 
awake on the job and has some rhythm, but plays as though it enjoyed it. 


—— other things there is some quite good trombone playing in their 
record. 


I do not think I have ever heard guitars sound more effective than 
they do in Aw#fevoir, pleasant dreams (v) and a waltz, Sing your way 
home (v), by Réy Smeck and His Vita Trio (Amer.) (H.M.V. B6001). 
These instruments always record particularly well, but the recording here 
is unusually brilliant and realistic and has done full justice to the excel- 
lent technique displayed by the artists. But why, even when they have 
everything else that matters, are exponents of these instruments always 
so behind the times in rhythmic style ? 


The eight Jacks—Hylton ... 

While all the six titles by Jack Hylton and His Orchestra are well up 
to the band’s usual standard of performance, there is nothing about them 
which calls for exceptional comment, and for this reason, and because 
there are so many other discs to deal with, I am asking you to excuse 
further mention of them this month. Owing to the limited space at my 

1 I am forced to deal very briefly with some records, and it so 
happens that these by Hylton can be left to take care of themselves 
because they are all more or less on the lines which have made the band so 
popular, and which we all know so well. You can, of course, get the 
H.M.V. supplements containing the titles from your dealer for the asking. 
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With ie titles to their credit Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 

again have the largest individual showing in the Columbia lists. 

are good to the extent that they are musicianly and show the 
undoubted legitimate efficiency of the combination, and, as mild enter- 
tainment, are not displeasing, if not always vastly interesting, to listen 
to. 
But purely as dance records, rather should I say as the type of record 
one expects to hear from any combination styling itself a dance band, 
they still miss the point. This, in my opinion, is due to an attempt to 
please—well, I was going to say both dancers and listeners, but I think a 
better way of putting it is to say listeners who dance, from which one 
assumes they will have an instinctive understanding of rhythmic music, 
and so may be expected to appreciate it in more advanced form, and 
listeners who don’t dance, from which one might be forgiven for suggesting 
that their knowledge of rhythmic music is small, and that if they are to 
come to like it they must be shown it first in its simplest form. 

Eric Dunstan, who writes in The Star, is, it would seem, an excellent 
example of this latter sort. He says, as though he were surprised that 
he had arrived at such a stage, that he can enjoy Jack Payne, but can’t 
stomach what he calls ‘‘ this American new rhythm,” I feel for, if not 
with, him. I think most of us dislike things we do not understand. 
Certainly many of us are ready to sneer at them, but it is surprising how 
often we become just as ardent supporters as we were decriers when we 
begin to learn by association with them something of what they are all 
about. 

I’m afraid I have wandered from Jack Payne, but, after all, there is 
nothing more to say. You all know from your radio the tunes he is 
playing and how he plays them, and your dealer will willingly give you a 
list of his latest recordings. 

Of them, I like best Come and have a cuddle (v) (Col. CB275) just because 
of the wonderful passage by violins in the chorus after the vocal. I would 
also say a word for the excellent trumpet playing in the good last chorus 
of You're twice as nice as the girl in my dreams (v) (Col. CB262). 

Oh! Rosalita (v) (Col. CB263), a charming melody, is described on the 
label as a tango-fox-trot—which means it would be delightful as a tango, 
and is spoilt here by being played too quickly as a fox-trot. : 


.. . and the Six Jumping 

The Six Jumping Jacks (Amer.), who turn out the best comedy 
records there are, are good fun in both Egyptian- Ella (v) and I’m the 
last.one left on the corner (v) (Brunswick 1116). 

Every bit of nonsense they can think of they lug into their records, 
but it always has a point and is always well carried out. The impression 
of the scene outside the freak tent in the fun fair is a gem on its own, and 
the connection between it and the song becomes obvious when you realise 
that the gentleman who sings about Ella is merely drawing attention to 
her as another freak in the same way as the showman outside the tent was 
advertising his Chinese snakes, It is really witty. Then they turn ona 
bit of a tune for which I could see no reason until I suddenly remembered 
it was from Luigini’s Ballet Egyptien. The other side is light satire 
on the stuff which Blackpool does and takes seriously. Its cleverness lies 
in the fact that it is not sufficiently exaggerated for you to know at first 
whether you also are not meant to take it the same way. 
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More good ones by H.M.V. “ House” Band .«:35...+ 

the six excellent titles by Ray Noble and the New ytair hi 
Orchestra, I have enjoyed particularly Sunshine and en age 
Fiesta (v), both of which are on H.M.V. B6010. 

Sunshine and shadows, which is featured as a slow fox-trot, is the sort 
of record that, in the earlier days when one had to admit that English 
bands couldn’t compete with American, I always hoped we should eventu- 
ally be able to produce. There is nothing hot about it, but it is so 
pleasingly rhythmical and stylish, and such a thoroughly workmanlike 
job, if one can use such a cold, hard word in considering anything so warm 
and soft as a good tune played in sweet, lilting manner such as we have 


coming in for a. good deal of severe criticism on account of his pronuncia-~ 
tion, I.readily admit that some of his vowels suffer from cockneyism. 
I have regularly drawn attention to it. But is he to be slaughtered for 
just that when there is so much else in his favour? tis a pity.that these 
loud-voiced pedagogues cannot realise that Bowlly is the only. singer— 
with possibly one or two exceptions—in this country who shows that he 
even knows the meaning of the words phrasing and_style in rhythmic 
singing, added to which he has something of voice—and in every respect 
he is improving daily. I suppose if he sang with his hand on his heart 
like a. mid-Vietorian ballad bawler they'd all say he was wonderful, if 
he happened to have an Oxford accent. 


here. The record opens with the vocal refrain 
sung by Al Bowlly, and another passage to 
which I would draw attention is the chorus 
after the verse in which an effective piano obbli- 
gato is prominent behind the melody delight- 
fully played alternately by trombone and 
trumpet. 

Fiesta, aSpanish tune, has been treated with 
the new “Son” rhythm. It is in every way a 
most attractive proposition. 

The remaining titles are the popular Lady 
of Spain (v) and a waltz, We Two (v), which 
are on H.M.V. B5999, and, on H.M.V. B6011, 
another waltz, That’s Somerset (v) (and if it is 
I didn’t think much of it), and You're twice as 
nice as the girl in my dreams (v), which as 
regards performance is not so far behind 
Sunshine and shadows. The trombone solo 
is beautiful. The piano duet is—Well, I 
suppose it will serve its purpose of attracting 
the public. 

The recording is worth noting. H.M.V.’s 
English recording is certainly the best in the 
country. 


Putting them on the map 


Roy Fox and His Band continue to forge 
ahead by leaps and bounds, and, while it is 
not so long ago that turned-up noses were all 
you could get if you mentioned the 2s, Decca 
dance record in the more enthusiastic circles, 
to-day you will find that it commands almost 
the same interest and respect that is accorded 
the best in the 3s. class. This happy state of 
affairs is due to Roy Fox’s band and the im- 
proved recording. 

Much of Fox’s recording success is due to 
the clever arrangements by the Stone-Frankel 
partnership, but not all. The better an 
orchestration, often the worse it will sound if 
badly interpreted. Fox has got a fine band 
together, and while the record which is above 


criticism has yet to be made, his are now 


certainly among the best produced in this 
country. 

One of the few of these orchestrations which 
I do not like is that of Would you like to take a 
walk (v) (Decca F2318), mainly because the 
harmony of the phrase which occurs in the 
first bar of the chorus, and is repeated con- 
tinually in other bars, has been altered to a 
chord which I find very unpalatable. The 
altered harmony crops up every time the 
phrase occurs—and it does so about 20 times 
—and every time it does it grates on my nerves. 
Still it may not worry you, and if not you will 


pomey like the record. There are some very pleasing little phrases by 








THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


DANCE BANDS. 

Betty Co-Ed (6-8 One-step) by Roy Fox’s 
Band (Decca F2312). 

Bubbling over with love and Let’s get 
friendly by Jack Hylton’s Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6012). 

By My Side by Bert Lown’s Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6005). 

Egyptian-Ella by The Six Jumping 
Jacks (Bruns. 1116). 

Fiesta and Sunshine and Shadows by 
The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6010). 

I hate myself by Smith Ballew’s Orchestra 
(Col. CB284). 

To whom it may concern by Smith 
Ballew’s Orchestra (Col. CB274). 
Would you like to take a walk byA mbrose’s 

Orchestra (H.M.V. B6000). 

You didn’t have to tell me by Roy Fozx’s 

Band (Decca F2318). 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Bug-a-Boo and Corrine Corrina by Red 
Nichols’ Five Pennies (Bruns. 1120). 

I’m just wild about Harry and My honey’s 
lovin’ arms by Red Nichols’ Five 
Pennies (Bruns. 1121). 

I’ve found a new baby by Joe. Venuti’s 
Blue Four and Rockin’ in Rhythm 
by The Harlem Footwarmers (Parlo. 
R924 New ‘“Rhythm-Style”’ Series 
Nos. 74 and 73). 

San Sue Strut by The O.K. Rhythm 
Kings (Parlo. R934 New “ Rhythm- 
Style’? Series No. 75). 


HOT VOCAL. . 
Wha’d ja do to me and When I take my 
sugar to tea by The Three Boswell 
Sisters with The Dorsey Brothers 
and their Orchestra (Bruns. 1113). 


HOT INSTRUMENTAL. 


That’s-a-plenty and Clarinetitis (clarinet 
solo) by Bennie Goodman, with 
piano and drums (Panachord 25017). 








Six-eight numbers are generally ‘‘corny”’ 
and Koppa-Ka- Banna (this may be Scotch for 
Have a Banana) is not much of an exception, 
but Fox’s skilful band has made it sound quite 
good. The backing is the waltz When it’s 
sunset on the Nile (Decca F2315). There is 
no truth in the rumour that there is to be a 
sequel called ‘“ When it’s closing time in 
Tooting.” 

The remaining record is Thank Your 
Father (v) (Decca F2312). This was made 
some time ago, when Fox was newly on the 
job, which accounts for its not being up to 
the same standard as the backing, Betty 
Co-Ed (v). One of the few 6-8s worth hearing, 
this is made doubly attractive by one of the 
best orchestrations I have heard given to. 
tunes in this measure. 


Dancing on the disc 

To the accompaniment of Irving Mills’ 
Hotsy Totsy Gang one Bill Robinson (Amer.). 
gives an exhibition of tap-dancing to Ain't 
Misbehavin’? and Doin’ the new low down 
(Brunswick 1112). 

Bill Robinson is a clean, slick dancer, but 
though the steps sound intricate and as 
though they might be really difficult, some of 
the resultant rhythms are rather corny. Also 
he might well have dispensed with his egotis- 
tical introduction of himself and his dancing. 

Personally I am more interested in the 
band. It does nothing but play “stop” 
melody in Doin’ the new low down, but is 
delightfully rhythmical and stylish in Ain’t 
Misbehavin’, which also has a vocal refrain 
in which are a couple of amusing freak breaks 
and a chorus by the band. This is far the 


better side. 


Brunswick’s best 

Noble Sissle and His Band (Amer.) appear on 
Brunswick 1117 in Got the bench, got the Park 
(v) and Loveless Love (v), and those who 
heard the band when it appeared recently at 
Ciro’s Club, from which it was broadcast, are 
in for a surprise. It is pretty obvious that 
this is not the same band as Sissle brought 
here. That was about as crude as you could 
find. This one is quite musicianly, and the 
records are not too bad, particularly Loveless 
Love, a number by W. C. Handy, of St. Louis 
Blues fame, which is quite hot. The other 
side is straight commercial stuff. Noble Sissle 
sings the vocal refrains. 

Other popular Brunswick stars who appear 
in their lists again this month are Isham 


Jones and His Orchestra (Amer.), who play One little raindrop (v) and 





aritone saxophone in the vocal refrain, which is sung by Al Bowlly, and 
I like the orchestration of the verse and the original idea in the coda. 
The backing is a delightful number called You didn’t have to tell me (v). 
It is a warm, tuneful proposition and the style andrhythm are excellent. 
It contains some neat clarinet playing by Billy Amstel, and again the 
verse, usually the weak part of these popular songs, is made most attrac- 
tive by good orchestration. 


The Oxford accent that wasn’t 


But the best part. of the record is the vocal refrain by Al Bowlly. The 
more so perhaps because his singing is becoming so effective that you can’t 
pass it over when listening to his records, Al Bowlly is at the moment 


One more time (v) (Brunswick 1118), and Nick Lucas and His Crooning 
Troubadéurs (Amer.) who are responsible for Walkin’ my baby back 
home (v) and Mama Inez (v) (Brunswick 1119). The last-mentioned 
is the most interesting. It is a Spanish number—Ambrose broadcast 
it a few Saturdays ago—and is effectively featured in “ Son ”’ rhythm. ; 


Another for the kiddies . 

Two more new numbers of the ‘“ marionette”” type—A clockwork 
courtship(v) and T'he wedding of the three blind mice (v)—have been rec orded. 
by Debroy Somers and His Band (Col. CB273). I have nothing against 


playful little tunes like this—after all, they are very useful for the kiddies. 
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Vocal 


Another wonderful record by the Boswell Sisters 


—this time with the Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra 


When the first record by the Three Boswell Sisters (Amer.) was released 
in the Parlophone *‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series, everybody said it was the 
last word in modern rhythmic singing and that even these talented sisters 
would not be able to improve on it. 

These opinions are, however, likely to undergo a change when they hear 
Wha'd ja do to me and When I take my sugar to tea (Bruns, 1113), in which, 
in place of piano, we find the Boswell sisters accompanied by The Dorsey 
Brothers and their Orchestra. 

While everything is, of course, in “‘ dance’’ rhythm, neither side is 
suitable for dancing as the tempo is continually varied, but this only 
gives greater scope and thus adds to the interest. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is not a dull moment in either 
title. Clever effects just tumble out one after the other, but this is no 
helter-skelter, unpremeditated business. Owing to the efficient construc- 
tion and routining there is a place for everything and everything is in its 
place, and when it is all over one has the satisfying feeling of having had a 
gourmet’s meal, and not just a taste of a few palate ticklers interspersed 
with stodge to fidl up. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the entertaining orchestra. 
It always has something going on, and it is always something which is 
either clever, amusing, rhythmical, appropriate, or modernly stylish, 
and very often all six of these qualities. 

Of the Boswell Sisters I can oaly say that they are even better than the 
band. There is nothing they don’t know about rhythmic singing in its 
most up-to-date form, and the artistry with which they do everything 
is to me a never-ending source of joy. There is more solo work by 
Connie Boswell than in the previous records, which may even be thought 
an improvement by many, as Connie is certainly a host unto herself. 


Just as a matter of interest compare these accompaniments with 
those of Jail- Bird of Love and The greatest Red Hot Mamma of all sung 
by Lily Lapidus (Parlo. R935). Th2y show no imagination, have no 
idea of routine or effect, the orchestra comes in and cuts out in the most 
blatantly obvious places, and the stuff it plays and the way it plays it 
could b> bettered by a semi-pro. gig band. 

I might also have said compare Lily Lapidus with Connie Boswell, but 
some things are too ridiculous even to contemplate. 

If, however, you like vocal records, but find the Boswell Sisters too hot, 
try You're the one I care for and I hate myself sung by Annette Hanshaw 
(Col. DB270) (Aner.)—these are sontimental melody propositions, but 
good for their kind—or Seger Ellis (Amer.) in Tie a little string around 
your finger and One little raindrop (Brunswick 1114), which are the same 
kind of thing, but better. 


Hot Rhythm Records 
Foe Venuti and the O.K. Rhythm Kings 
on Parlophone again 


What beats me is how the Parlophone people keep it up. They have 
now issued nearly eighty hot records in their New ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series, all of which have been good, and practically all of which have 
introduced something that has been different in some way from anything 
we have heard before. And still they go on: there are four of them 
again this month. 

Under the name of Joe Venuti’s Blue Four (Amer.), Joe Venuti (violin), 
Jim Dorsey (saxophones and clarinet), Ed. Lang (guitar) and Joe Sullivan 
(piano) give a performance of I’ve found a new baby (R924 New “ Rhythm- 
Style ’’ Series, No. 74) which is really brilliant. Joe Venuti may be a man 
who prefers to stick to the material on which he made his name, but if you 
accuse him of building his transcriptions out of phrases which he has 
worked time and time again, you should always remember, not only that 
they were, are, and always will be good phrases, but that he carries them 
out so perfectly that he easily retains his title of being the best fiddler in 
the dance business, and, for that matter, one of the best out of it. 

I’ve found a new baby opens with a sweet introduction in which both 
Joe Venuti and Ed. Lang give us a taste of that technique that makes us 
long to hear them in some of the more modern straight music. But this 
is only to catch you. Just when you think it’s going to be a nice sweet 
record, the rhythm comes up with a bang, and what happens after that 
is best left for you to hear. 


The coupling is Rockin’ in Rhythm played by Duke Ellington’s Band 
under the name of the Harlem Footwarmers (Amer.) (New ‘“‘ Rhythm- 
Style ’FSeries, No. 73). This is one of Ellington’s own tunes, and you 
know’ how intriguing a composer he can be. The performance is 


»ractically identical with that which Ellington’s band, under the name 
of the Jungle Band, gave of this number on Brunswick 1105 last month. 
Of the two I recommend the Parlophone disc, because the coupling is so 
much better than on the Brunswick. 


Those who enjoyed Casa Loma Stomp (Parlo. R890 New “ Rhythm- 
Style” Series, No. 65) by The O.K. Rhythm Kings (Amer.), which I 
reviewed last month, will be delighted to learn that the same band has 
another and equally good record in San Sue Strut (Parlo. R934 New 
‘* Rhythm-Style ”’ Series, No. 75). It is very much the same style of 
thing as Casa Loma Stomp and was broadcast by Christopher Stone in 
his programme of selected hot records on Wednesday, May 20th, last. 
How this band can play! 


The backing is Muggin’ Lightly (New “‘ Rhythm-Style”’ Series, No. 
76) by Luis Russell’s Coloured Orchestra—a combination which isgbut 
little behind Ellington’s. I need not say more, except that the composi- 
tion is by Luis Russell, whose gift of melody is made none the less attrac- 
tive because it is has such a strong flavour of the haunting melancholy, 
known as Blues, which is 80 conspicuous a feature of all the lighter 
music of the coloured races, 


When white goes black 

Duke Eltington’s famous coloured band recently became the second 
biggest sellers on dance records in America. 

Whether or not this has influenced Red Nichols I have no means to 
say, but at least one of the four titles— Bug-a- Boo (v) (Bruns. 1120)— 
by Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Amer.) issued this month is so 
Ellingtonish that anyone might well be excused for thinking it was by 
‘the Duke’s ” band. I don’t mind admitting that I fell. They put the 
record on for m:, laid me ten to one that I couldn’t name the band, and 
I’m now lunchless until Saturday. 

Bug-a- Boo, a number with a nonsensical lyric, but a very rhythmical 
air, is, to say the least of it, interesting, and not less so as a means of 
deciding whether any white bands really can capture that something 
which makes the negro combinations so rhythmical and entertaining 
even when they are crude, and even when thay do the most outrageous 
things. The best coloured musicians are to me a never-ending source 
of interest. Their inherent sense of rhythm inspires them to go to all 
sorts of lengths to express it, and some most unorthodox (but none the 
less ingenious for that) effects and phrases spring from their fertile 
imagination. When produced by good instrumentalists—and some 
of the negroes are amazingly skilful—they sound really wonderful. 
Nevertheless, the coloured combination as such is always inclined to be 
musically tough, and by his natural refinement the white man always 
sounds more polished. The question thus boils itself down to this: 
Can he recreate the rhythmic aspect and all that that implies? Red 
Nichols has produced in Bug-a-Boo nothing that ha; not been heard in 
records by the best coloured bands, but his Five Pennies have mastered 
the all-important feature of rhythmic style, and improved on the 
negroes by presenting it in a more highly finished form. 

On the reverse the same band plays Corrine, Corrina, the same sort 
of thing, but not quite so much so. You can recognise the Nichols touch 
predominating over the Ellington, excepting in the trumpet solo, which is 
more negroid than the negroes themselves. Personally, I revel in it. 
You can be sorry for me if you like, but I’m justassorry for you if you 
can’t respond to it. 

Typical of Red Nichols is his red-hot and most ingenious version of the 
old favourite My honey’s lovin’ arms, on the reverse of which he plays an 
even older hit, I’m just wild about Harry. This side was made about two 
years ago, and its main feature is an amazing quick-fire saxophone 
chorus by Jimmy Dorsey, the mere technique of which takes one’s breath 
away. In doubled tempo Dorsey skates about all over the instrument 
at an unbelievable rate and never misses once, 


Bennie Goodman Solos on Panachord 

If you want to hear modern rhythmic music played in a clarinet as 
it should be played, I advise you not to miss two solos, That’s-a-plenty 
and Clarinetitis (Panachord 25017) by young Bennie Goodman. Good- 
man, who was one of the stars who did his full share in gaining for Ben 
Pollock’s Band its reputation for being the best of its time, and now 
records regularly with Red Nichols’ Five Pennies, shares with Jimmy 
Dorsey the honour of being the most advanced of all the hot exponents 
of the instrument, at least among the white people. He has a sense of 
style which is surpassed possibly by none and his transcriptions contain 
phrases which are as ingenious as they are tuneful. 

The accompaniments, by piano and drums, are inevery way worthy of 
the solos. I should say the artistes are Arthur Schutt and Stanley King. 


Ev0GAR JACKSON. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The Holidays 


The Whitsun holiday has hampered the work of reviewers 
and printers, but we hope that this first number of our ninth 
volume will reach most of our readers by the first of the month. 

The Index to Vol. VIII is being prepared for press, and let 
us remind readers at home and abroad to lose no time in ordering 
acopy. Twoshillings is the price up to the date of publication, 
July Ist; after that, half-a-crown. 


London Gramophone Societies 
Mr. W. R. Anderson presided at a meeting on April 23rd 


attended by representatives of eleven Gramophone Societies 
in the London district, and it was resolved that an Association 
should be formed with a view to, say, half-yearly meetings to 
which delegates could be sent. 

It is much to be hoped that ‘“‘ sumpun good will come from 
that.”” Any Societies not yet aware of what has been done 
should communicate with Mr. H. Shearing, 20, Osborne Road, 
London, W.3, and should send a representative to the next 
meeting at the St. Bride Institute on June 11th. 


Learning Spanish 

Recent events, the coming of the greatest living Spanish 
‘novelist, Senor Perez de Ayala, as ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, and the admiration with which we all heard the 
Prince of Wales broadcasting his fluent Spanish at the opening 
of the Buenos Aires Exhibition, have given a fillip—the pun is 
unavoidable—to Spain and its language among Englishmen, 
and even the titles of some of our dance tunes reflect the 
prevailing orientation. 

Before he went to South America the Prince sapped at 
Spanish for three months under the guidance of the best 
teacher in London, Professor Antonio Pastor of London 
University, who made the new series of readings from Spanish 
literature on Linguaphone records. It is said that when he 
went to play golf the Prince always took a Spanish book in the 
car and learned the names of everything that caught his eye as 
he went along, from the Peanut Vendor to Donna Clara ! 

Besides the Linguaphone Course, there is the H.M.V. record 
of everyday phrases spoken by Rex Palmer and Vicente 
Barragan, and a handsome supplement from the H.M.V. 
Spanish Catalogue is promised shortly by the Education 
Department. 


Rachmaninoff and Kreisler 


No one in his wits would have inferred from the paragraph 
on p. 526 (April) about Kreisler that Rachmaninoff was speaking 
seriously about his colleague’s optimism or his laziness ; but 
since its publication he has written to his interviewer, ‘‘ I am 
not only a personal friend of Mr. Kreisler but also a very great 
admirer of his genius as an artist, and never for a moment 
did I intend to criticise him. My sentence about his not liking 
to repeat records when playing for the gramophone, which I 
meant as a joke, has become a serious criticism of his work in 
general. . . . I never meant to say such a thing.”’ 

Of course he didn’t ; but the interviewer wants us to explain 
the matter, so we do. 


Side Issues 


Two enthusiasts in good causes have written to enlist our 
sympathy, and we gladly draw the attention of readers (a) 
to Banbury’s Anti-Coupon Week which was apparently so 
successful that it drew down the wrath of Gift Scheme pro- 
motors and couponeers generally, and (b) to the “‘ White 
Stick ’’ Scheme which was started by the West Ham Rotary 


Club and which promises to develop into a national scheme for 
providing every blind person in the country with a white stick 
to act as a badge to minimise traffic risks and to attract help 
when needed. 

Particulars about (a) can be obtained from Mr. R. G. Pursaill, 
41, Bloxham Road, Banbury, Oxon, and about (0) from Mr, 
B. J. Ellis, Messrs. Harold Heydon & Co., Ltd., Vulean Wharf, 
Stratford, London, E.15. 


Concerts 
The Secretary of the Courtauld-Sargent Concerts (20, 


Portman Square, London, W.1) is arranging to accommodate 
a further 2,000 members at the Queen’s Hall for the six concerts 
next season. The object of this highly successful Concert 
Club—to supply seats for first-class concerts at much reduced 
prices to members of big business establishments or of pro- 
fessional or social organisations—is too well known to need 
discussion ; and any reader who lives within reach of London 
and is eligible for membership should lose no time in getting 
particulars of programmes and dates from the secretary. 

Among the artists familiar to members of the N.G.S. 
should be noticed Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, who are 
giving a recital at the Grotrian Hall on June 4th; Kathleen 
Long, who shared the honours of a piano and ’cello recital at 
the Wigmore Hall on May 18th with Antoni Sala, and the 
Budapest Trio, who played Beethoven Trios in the B.B.C. 
Foundations of Music series, followed by René le Roy in flute 
sonatas, last week. Other interesting recitals which have been 
an enchantment to gramophone-weary ears were given by 
Renata Borgatti of the lovely hands at the Wigmore Hall on 
May 14th, by Julia Chatterton in Jugo-Slav Folk Music at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall on the 13th, and by Jean Pougnet (violin) 
and Harry Besly (viola) at the Wigmore Hall on the 14th. 


Abridged Operas 

Mr. Mahon writes from Christ Church, Oxford, to point out 
that the Editor’s prayer (p. 565) is already being answered by 
Columbia in Italy, whence abridged versions of Donizetti’s 
La Faworita (G.Q.X.10064-8) and Elisir d@ Amore (G.Q.X. 
10093—8) and of Verdi’s Ernani (G.Q.X.10069-73) can be 
obtained through our dealers in imported records, and complete 
recordings of Rossini’s Jl Barbiere di Siviglia (D14564-79), 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor (D14608—20), and Giordano’s 
Andrea Chénier (G.Q.X.10106-18). Similarly in the Columbia 
French list are Massenet’s Manon (D15156-73) and Werther 
(L.F.X.151—165). 


Listeners’ Corner 


Curiously enough, there are still some people—generally 
dealers in records or publishers—who seem to think that it 
is my business and the B.B.C.’s policy to broadcast records 
so that the public may buy copies of them. It is sometimes 
suggested that I ought to stick to records that can easily be 
obtained from the nearest gramophone dealer, and that 
whenever I broadcast a record from an unusual source that is 
not published in this country, I am merely embarrassing the 
dealer who cannot supply it and the public which cannot 
get it. 

Up to a point this may be true; but my primary object 
is to entertain the public, and though for the Friday programme 
I am confined to the current bulletins of records published in 
this country, it is a different matter when I am commissioned 
to entertain the public for half an hour occasionally in the 
Regional evening programme. Naturally, I look out for 
something that is not hackneyed and that will strike listeners 
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as refreshing, such as the Old Sow record, the Ju-ju record, 
the Betove parodies, the “ Trink, trink, Briiderlein, trink ”’ 
and the “ Liebling, mein Herz’’—all of which I broadcast 
for the first time in this country. 

The little programme of East African and South American 
records on May 12th was a case in point. The former group 
was chosen in order to draw the attention of the listening 
public to the vast collection of genuine East African records 
made by the Columbia Company last year at Zanzibar and 
Dar-es-Salaam—a most valuable undertaking to which Mr. 
Roy Ireland, a director of the firm of Samuel Baker & Co., 
which had sponsored it, drew my attention. The second group 
was of records lent to me by a reader, Mr. R. A. Harris, who 
brought them back from Cuba, and apart from two Argentine 
tango songs delightfully sung by José Mojica and Rosita 
Quiroga, I was able to demonstrate by these records the correct- 
ness of Mr. Edgar Jackson’s remarks in the April number 
(p. 547) about that popular dance-tune The Peanut Vendor not 
being a “‘ Rumba ”’ but a “ Son.”’ 

The half-hour of American dance records on Wednesday 
evening, May 20th, included a foretaste of several June issues, 
i.e., Red Nichols and his Five Pennies (Bruns. 1120), the Three 
Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 1113) and Bennie Goodman the 
clarinet player (Panachord 25017), and two July issues, Louis 
Armstrong’s Orchestra in Tiger Rag and the O.K. Rhythm 
Kings in San Sue Strut (Parlophone). The others were the 
Joe Venuti’s Blue Four record of I’ve found a new baby 
(Parlo. R924), reviewed by Mr. Jackson this month, and two 
American Victor records, David Nelson and the King’s Men in 
Some of these days (13089) and Hoagy Carmichael’s Orchestra in 
Georgia (23013). 


Films 

A further nail in the coffin of the film theme song record is 
driven by the public’s positive dislike of any reference to a 
film on a record label, according to several experts. How 
fickle we are! It was exactly the opposite a year ago. 

The only outstanding success of a gramophone celebrity in 
films to be noted this month was the excellent performance 
(and recording) of Tino Pattiera as the brigand hero of the 
swashbuckling ‘Fra Diavolo,” an Universal costume and 
musical film shown at the Palace and Rialto in London. His 
two best songs, specially written by Becce for the film, are 
issued on a Parlophone disc and reviewed by Mr. Klein. 

Otherwise, with the exception of such ultra-American, but 
none the less supremely clever, films as ‘‘ The Criminal Code,”’ 
“The Royal Family of Broadway,” “‘ The Front Page ’”’ and 
‘Scandal Sheet,” the honours have gone to British fiims— 
Lupino Lane in “‘ No Lady ”’ (Blackpoolish farce), Ralph Lynn 
in “‘ The Chance of a Night Time” (Aldwych pattern farce), 
Cedric Hardwicke in “ Dreyfus ”’ (a far better film than might 
have been expected), and Asquith’s ‘“‘ Tell England.’ René 
Clair’s “‘ Le Million,” in French, still beats them all into an 
Italian straw hat. But all these are worth seeing when the 
chance occurs: and let me add a special note not to miss a 
little film ‘‘ Bobby Jones, the Golf Wizard,’ in which our 
H.M.V. friend Frank Crumit also takes a golf club and sings 
“Donald the Dub.” It was on at the Empire at the same 
time as that disappointing Greta Garbo film ‘“ Inspiration,” 
in which, however, the Garbo’s Anglo-American has notably 
progressed. 


Music at Oxford 

The Tenth Summer Course in Music Teaching (particulars 
from The Secretary, Federation of British Music Industries, 
117-123, Great Portland Street, London, W.1) will take place 
at Oxford from July 29th to August 12th, following immediately 
after the Festival of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music (particulars from Miss Dorothy Wadham at 
the same address), which is from July 21st to 28th. Lucky are 
those who can spare the time to attend both. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


Collectors’ Corner 
POINTS FOR COLLECTORS 


It may be useful to indicate some of the points by which 
collectors can identify the original specimens of early recordings, 
and can make a guess at the dates when they were made. 
Dealing with the Gramophone and Typewriter issues, the 
earliest 10in. and 12in. records, whether red or black label, 
can be recognised by the large type in which the catalogue 
number is embossed above the label (Fig. 1) and the neatly 
etched figures, in manuscript, of the matrix number under 
the label. These figures were soon afterwards embossed in 
regular type (Fig. 2). The labels were flush with the record, 
generally surrounded by a raised ring. The catalogue number 
may be followed by Roman numerals, the exact significance 
of which is doubtful, but may denote the duplication of the 
matrices. The Victor recordings issued in this country were 
similarly numbered, with the addition of a note of their origin 
printed on the label. 
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All these records were probably previous to 1906. A smaller 
catalogue number (Fig. 3) came into use in 1905, with Patti’s 
records, ‘and in 1906 the sunk label was introduced. In 1907 
the “‘ celebrities ’’ were re-classified in various colours, and in 
the Victor recordings the label inscription mentioned above 
disappeared, the matrix number being preceded by A instead. 

The system of catalogue numbering is interesting :— _ 

In six-figure 12in. records, the first figure is 0, indicating a 
12in. record; the next shows the nationality of the singer ; 
the third the type of performer ; and the remainder the serial 
numbers. In five-figure 12in. records, it is the nationality 
number which is omitted. Of these, 1 denotes Serbian ; 
2, Russian; 3, French; 4, German; 5, Italian; 6, Spanish ; 
7, Czech; 8, English (? never used); 9, Dutch. 

The other code is deciphered as follows :— 

1, Talking ; 2, Male singer; 3, Female singer ; 4, Concerted. 
voices; 5, Piano; 6, (?) "Cello; 7, Violin; 8, Concerted 
instruments. 

Thus 052025 means a 12in. record, in Italian, by a male 
singer, and number 25 of that series. 

The matrix numbers have so far completely baffled me, and I 
should be most obliged to any reader who could supply the key. 

An agreeable feature of this hobby is that it has not yet been 
spoilt by fancy prices, since it seems to be fairly well recognised 
that except to collectors these records have practically no value. 
London readers should avail themselves of the special depart- 
ment for this purpose at the Gramophone Exchange. 

P. G. Hurst. 
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BUYING A RADIO-GRAMOPHONE | 


back to the winter of 1926 is likely to have forgotten 

the enthusiasm with which the Editor recounted his 
first experience of electrical reproduction from a Panatrope, 
in an article that ended with the traditional ‘‘Thalatta! 
Thalatta!’’ Nor is he likely to have forgotten that our 
Expert Committee of those days struck a more guarded note 
upon the same theme, and in the months that followed and 
swelled into years maintained a steady and keenly visioned 
attitude of appraisal, tinged with some quality of coolness, 
almost of chilliness, towards the many electrical reproducers 
which began to flood the market, until they even set to work 
to design and to describe their own electrical reproducers for 
the benefit of their readers. 

The simple truth is that for one reason or another the radio 
industry and the gramophone industry were between them 
mismanaging the development of this vastly important factor 
in their fortunes. On the one hand, there was something of 
a stampede to be first in the market with an instrument at a 
more reasonable price than the hundred pounds or so which 
was demanded at first; on the other, there was a reluctance 
by the more responsible firms to venture into a field where 
commercial (and technical) experience was lacking. The 
result was a collection of instruments which were too cheap 
(at the time) to be sound and too shoddy in design to be 
other than dear at any price. There is little doubt that the 
lack of standardisation in quality and price, coupled with a 
neglect of adequate ‘‘after sales service,’’ was responsible for 
frightening a public (including even our own Editor!) to such 
an extent that the mere phrase ‘electrical reproduction’’ 
began to suggest unreliability, costly maintenance, danger 
and disappointment. Captain Eckersley’s regional scheme, 
however necessary it may have been, served to complicate the 
issue for both manufacturer and public in that it increased 
the uncertainty of life of every instrument. On the other 
hand, the development of the indirectly heated valve, and to 
a lesser extent the pentode, began to indicate possibilities of 
cheapening production, increasing efficiency, and at the same 
time of ensuring that standard of reliability which was so 
badly needed. Up to the present we have never felt the 
ground firm enough for us to proclaim that every reader who 
has electricity in his home must aim at acquiring a radio- 
gramophone with the least possible delay. Now, however, 
there is every reason to believe that the pointer is set fair. 
This year’s designs show every sign of co-operation and 
stability. The designer has taken it into his province to 
obviate the need for much thought or experience on the part 
of the user. The bewildering array of controls has gone. 
We now feel justified in telling even the novice in matters 
electrical that the modern radio-gramophone is as simple to 
operate as the ordinary gramophone; and if anything should 
go wrong there is, or soon will be, no lack of servicemen to 
see to it for you—that is, if you have an instrument of 
reputable make. Even the old bogey of record wear has now 
ceased to frighten, and the owner of one of the latest models 
is as contented with his lot (and as much astonished at his 
previous complacency before he got it) as the bus-farer in one 


of the new cars of the L.G.0.C. 


Suppose now that you set out one evening to buy a radio- 
gramophone, what tests would you apply? If your knowledge 
of such instruments is only meagre, then you would be at the 
mercy of the wily salesman. Perhaps the best plan 
is first to test the motor for unseemly noises. Mechanical 
noises are bad enough, but the electrical noises are much worse, 
since they may be amplified by the instrument. Have the 


Noe whose faithful reading of THe GRAMOPHONE goes 


instrument switched on to ‘‘gramophone,’’ and with the motor 
running and the volume control at its maximum setting, take 
notice of the amount of hum. Now switch the motor off. 
There should be no appreciable difference in the intensity of 
hum. Next hold the pick-up over the centre and as close to 
the revolving turntable as possible. Again there should be 
no increase in hum, neither should there be any crackling in 
the speaker. Now switch over to radio with the volume 
control still full out and the motor running. If the motor is 
of the universal type (A.C. or D.C.) there may be crackling 
noises in the speaker due to radio-frequency disturbance 
radiated from the brushes of the motor. Motors that behave 
like this are a public nuisance. They act as miniature broad- 


casting stations and the crackling may be picked up by every 


wireless set in the vicinity. If the motor comes through the 
ordeal with flying colours, next turn your attention to the 
record reproducing side of the instrument. Here you must 
insist on hearing records of your own choice. Your best plan 
would be to take a selection of your own records with you. 
If this is your first venture into the world of records, then ask 
a friendly gramophile to accompany you. If this is impossible, 
then read through the following list of records and note the 
salient features to listen for. Don’t try to memorise them, 
take the list with you. We have included records to suit all 
tastes. With each one chosen ask the demonstrator to adjust 
the volume to suit yourself. This is absolutely necessary, as 
you will find, for rare is the salesman that has any idea but to 
impress you by The Storm at its maximum violence. 


VOCAL. 


(1) (a) H.M.V. DBI1010: Elisabeth Schumann—Soprano, 
singing Morgen (To-morrow), Op. 27, No. 4, and 
Stdndchen (Serenade), Op. 17, No. 2. Both sides of 
this record are splendid examples of how German 
Lieder should be sung. The instrument should repro- 
duce them delicately and naturally, without a buzz or 
chatter anywhere. Towards the end of Morgen 
Isolde Menges, who plays the violin obbligato, has a 
long sustained note. If the pitch of this note varies 
then the speed of the motor is irregular. 

Hardness and harshness are non-existent on this 
dise when it is reproduced properly. 


(2) (b) Parlophone R20130: Conchita Supervia—-Mezzo 
Soprano, singing Granada (Albeniz-Cuenca); in 
Spanish. With this naturally forceful record set the 
volume control so that the volume is above the normal 
required for comfortable listening. If the instru- 
ment has a good reserve of power there will be no 
signs of overloading (distortion of the voice) when 
the artist sings the higher notes. 

(3) (c) Columbia 9929: Norman Allin—Bass, singing a song 
by Purcell from The Tempest (Arise, ye subterranean 
winds). Most pick-ups will find it difficult not to 
‘‘chatter’’ on certain passages in this record. The 
accompanying bass strings in the first part of the 
dise should be quite clean, not boomy. 


CHAMBER MosIc. 


(4) (a2) H.M.V. DB1223: Cortot, Thibaud and Casals plaving 
Trio No. 7 in B flat major, Op. 97 (The Archduke 
Trio). This is a good example of chamber music and 
gives the listener an opportunity of judging both 
string and piano tone. Take particular notice of 
definition on the second side. 
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(5) (b) H.M.V. C1662: The Virtuoso String Quartet playing 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for Harp and 
Strings with Wood-Wind accompaniment. Here 
again more string tone, and, as the label suggests, 
clarinet tone; good clarinet tone when reproduced 


properly. 
SPEECH. 


(6) H.M.V. ©1759: Sir Walford Davies on Melodic Out- 
line. Sir Walford is so well known to radio listeners 
that this record seems ideal for comparing the broad- 
cast voice against the recorded voice. 

Adjust the volume control so that the voice is at 
natural volume level. Listen for the sibilants and 
fricative consonants—the S’s, P’s, K’s and T’s. The 
voice should be quite smooth with no tendency to 
spit. This disc also presents an opportunity of 
hearing the violin and piano separately. (Marjorie 
Hayward is the violinist.) An excellent test record. 


DANCE. 


(7) Any Jack Payne, Jack Hylton or Bert Ambrose 
record. Many pick-ups have great difficulty in re- 
fraining from ‘‘chattering’’ on the more strident 
notes of the Trumpet when reproduced at dancing 
volume. The two or four in a bar of the bass drum 
should be quite clean and definite. It is compara- 
tively easy to reproduce the roll of the tympani on 
either electric or acoustic instruments, but the 
transient-like notes of the bass drum (usually 
damped) of a dance band are not so easy. 


VIOLIN. 

(8) Columbia L2207: Joseph Szigeti playing Caprice 
No. 24 (Variations in A Minor). This presents an 
opportunity for judging the quality of string tone. 
If the disc is faithfully reproduced quality is ex- 
cellent. The latter part of the second side can be 
used as an indicator of the high note response of 
the instrument. But quality is the _ principal 
feature of the record. 


PIANO. 


(9) H.M.V. D1383: Mischa Levitzki playing Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6. Side 2. As most of 
vou know, the piano is probably the most difficult 
instrument to record or reproduce. At no time 
throughout the playing of this side should the tone 
sound ‘‘wooden,’’ or the bass notes be resonant. 
Natural tone is the essential feature to listen for. 


ORCHESTRAL. 


(10) (a2) H.M.V. D1591: Arthur De Greef and New Sym- 
phony Orchestra playing Saint-Saens’ Concerto in 
G Minor, Op. 22. This is a splendid disc for piano 
and orchestral tone, amd definition. The 3rd side is 
probably the best for quality. Listen for any varia- 
tion in pitch where the strings (in the background) 
have a long sustained note. 


(11) (6b) H.M.V. D1437 (No. 4): Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra playing Scheherazade, Op. 35. Tone and 
quality of the strings, brass, and wood-wind should 
be specially noticed here. The pizzicato of the 
strings, which form an accompaniment to the wood- 
wind, about 14 inches from the outside edge, should 
not be a mass of blurred notes (like wasps buzzing 
round a jam pot). They can be clearly reproduced, 
but not on mediocre instruments. 


(12) (c) Columbia LX60: Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
playing Rose Cavalier Waltzes. Here is a lighter 
type of orchestral music, although fairly heavily 
recorded. The loud speaker of the instrument will 
have all its work cut out to avoid showing signs of 
distress on the first side unless the volume is kept 
low. Listen for any hardness and ‘‘tightness’’ of 
the strings. 


(13) (d) Columbia LX16: Alexandre Glazouwnov and Orchestra 
playing The Seasons Ballet (Winter). There is bass 
in plenty on this disc. Good definition of the various 
instruments throughout the first two inches is not 
easy to produce. At large volume it is possible 
that either the speaker or the valves may be over- 
loaded, distortion being the result. 


OPERATIC. 


(14) (a) H.M.V. DB1165: Galli-Curci and De Luca singing 
Dite alla giovine from La Traviata. This is a 
glorious record for tone and delicacy. The duet is 
beautifully rendered. 


(15) (6) Parlophone R20085: Finale Act 2 from Fledermaus, 
sung by Lotte Lehmann, Karin Branzell, Grete 
Merren-Nikisch, Richard Tauber, and Waldemar 
Staegmann. A good record for both orchestral and 
vocal definition. Distortion may be prevalent at 
large volume on the louder passages. Lovers of 
Johann Strauss will want to take this record home 
with them. 


(16) (¢c) H.M.V. D1470: Trial by Jury (Swear Thou the Jurv 
and Where is the Plaintiff). Angelina, the plaintiff 
in the case, is called into court by the Usher, her 
name being repeated in exactly the same manner in 
the corridor. Listen carefully for the fourth 
Angelin—ah. The —ah can be distinctly heard on 
first-class reproducers, but on mediocre instruments 
it is only suggested. 


(17) (d) Columbia L2310: Rigoletto-Quartet (Bella figlia 
dell’amore), sung by Maria Gentile, Ebe Stignani, 
Alessandro Granda and Carlo Galeffi. This is an ex- 
tremely difficult record to reproduce. It is heavily 
recorded, and im consequence definition and natural 
voice quality is not easy to obtain. Even at ordinary 
listening volume overloading may be prevalent on 
mediocre instruments. At large volume none but the 
finest instruments will come through this test success- 


fully. 


(18) (e) Parlophone E11092: Garden Scene from Faust 
(Gounod), sung by Emmy Bettendorf (soprano) and 
John Gléaser (tenor); in German. Apart from its 
irresistible vocal qualities, good orchestral definition 
—especially the harp arpeggios—is not easy to re- 
produce cleanly. Listen carefully for any variation 
in the speed of the motor. There are a number of 
sustained notes. 


To satisfy yourself about the radio side of the instrument 
insist that it be temporarily installed in your home. Most 
reputable dealers will readily consent to do this. The recep- 
tion of foreign broadcasts depends to a certain extent on the 
locality. Even if you are not interested in searching the 
ether it is essential to test the instrument on your own mains 
supply. There is always the possibility of increased hum 
when connected to other mains. As regards the actual quality 
of radio reproduction, listen for the same points indicated in 
the list of records. A good instrument usually gives rather 
better radio reproduction from the local station than when 
playing records. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. 521 Radto-Gramophone D.C. Model. 
Price 48 guineas Gili 
pecrfication. 


2 Screened- Grid Stages :—2 Marconi MS4 Valves. 
Grid Detector :—Marconi MH L4 Valve. 

Pentode Power Stage :—Marconi PT625 Valve. 
Speaker :— Electro Magnet Moving Coil. 

Motor :— Universal Series Commutator Type. 
Consumption :—230 Watts. 

Voltage Range :—190-250. 

There is nothing about the D.C. version of the 521 that 
tempts us to modify the opinion we formed of the original 
A.C. model. In outward appear- 
ance, in basic circuit design, in 
operation and in price, the D.C. 521 
is identical. In performance too 
—a still more important point— 
the D.C. model retains the same 
high degree of efficiency. The re- 
production of radio programmes is 
again better than that given from 
records. This is characteristic of 
most radio-gramophones, but here 
the disparity is not very marked. 
Natural speech, vigorous low string 
and piano tone are the long suit of 
the instrument; the bass is resonant, 
perhaps too much so for some tastes, 
and we should have liked to find a 
rather lighter touch at the treble 
end of the scale. The sensitive and 
selective qualities of the radio circuit 
are such that with an aerial only 20 
feet long, and a mediocre earth, it 
is child’s play to tune in a score or 
more European broadcasts. Under 
favourable conditions even America 
is not out of reach. 5 Since one side 
of all D.C. mains is earthed it will 
be readily understood that the in- 
corporation of the popular mains- 
aerial device, as fitted to the A.C, 
model, is not practicable in this 
model. 

On the score of simplicity of 
manipulation the D.C. 521 [would 
surely be hard to beat. Just con- 
sider for a moment that there are 
three tuned circuits, two volume controls{and six switches, 
all actuated by only three knobs. The three tuning condensers 
are ganged and are rotated by an illuminated drum dial 
calibrated in wavelengths. The two volume controls, one on 
the radio side which varies the values of the screen volts to 
both H.F. valves, and one on the gramophone side which is a 
potentiometer across the pick-up, are mounted on a common 
spindle and controlled by a knob on the front of the cabinet. 
Thus there is no need to raise the lid to increase or decrease 
the volume. The wave change, radio to pick-up and on and off 
switches are all combined in one common rotary switch and 
are operated by one knob. The motor is automatically started 
and stopped by movement of the pick-up arm. The loud- 
speaker is of the low resistance type, and is coupled to the 
output stage through a transformer of suitable ratio. This is 
fitted with a protective load in the form of a resistance across 
the secondary to safeguard the Pentode grids against voltage 
surges in the event of accidental open circuit such as may be 
caused by momentarily disconnecting the internal speaker. 





INTERIOR BACK[VIEW OF THE H.M.V. D.C. 521 


The field of the speaker is fitted with a reversible plug so that 
it can be utilised as a smoothing choke in either the positive 
or negative mains lead. Sockets for an auxiliary speaker and a 
remote volume control are also fitted. 

The filaments or heaters of the valves are connected in 
series, the necessary voltage being dropped across specially 
ventilated resistance mats situated inside the back of the 
cabinet. 

As it is impossible to remove the back of the instrument 
without first disconnecting the mains, inquisitive users are 
safeguarded from accidental shock, and as a further safeguard 
the whole of the metal chassis is insulated from the mains 
supply. 

One has only to see the 521 being 
made in the H.M.V. factory at 
Hayes to realise at once that only 
flagrant abuse or accidental damage 
will necessitate the help of the 
service department for some time 
after the instrument is installed. 
All component parts, including 
valves, are subjected to searching 
tests before assembly into their 
respective units. These are given 
efficiency tests before being built 
into the cabinet to undergo the 
final passing-out examinations. We 
mention these seemingly unim- 
portant details since the simplicity 
of operation is an outstanding 
feature of the 521 and consequently 
is sure to make appeal to the non- 
technical public to whom reliability 
is @ prime factor. 

Finally, the general design of the 
D.C. 521, both as an electrical and 
mechanical achievement and as a 
simple piece of furniture, has our 
unqualified admiration. 


Reports Held Over 


Reviews of the Collaro Induction 
Motor, the E.M.G. D.R.1 Receiver, 
the Celestion and Limit Pick-ups, 
will appear next month, 


Marcomphone Developments 


A new permanent magnet moving coil speaker and a new 
2-volt valve are the latest releases of the Marconiphone Com- 
pany. 

The speaker is of the low resistance type fitted with a 
multi-ratio input transformer so that it is immediately adapt- 
able to any type of output valve—power, super power or pen- 
tode. It is claimed that the sensitivity of the speaker is well 
above the average, due largely to the combination of a powerful 
cobalt steel magnet and a very small gap. Two types are 
available : model 131 complete with mahogany cabinet and 
model 91 in chassis form. The prices are 10 guineas and 
6 guineas respectively. 

The new valve is known as the H.L.2 and is a general purpose 
type for battery-operated receivers. It has a useful amplifica- 
tion factor of 27, with a relatively low impedance of 18,000 
ohms, a mutual conductance of 1-5 m.a. volt, and the filament 
current consumption is 0-1 amp. 
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Ohm’s Law 


(Continued from page 608) 


Practical Examples 
This month we will start all over again with the first formula 


I = R? giving more practical examples. 

(1) Suppose now we have a resistance of 30,000 ohms rated 
to carry a current of 10 ma. and we wish to place this across the 
H.T. line of a set, as R,. is connected in the Vox A.C. radio- 
gramophone. Before doing this we have to satisfy ourselves 
that the current flowing does not exceed 10 ma. otherwise the 
resistance will break down. Assuming the voltage to be 240, 
then the current 

I _ 1,000 =8 
~ 30,000 *°” _ 
Thus the resistance will be quite all right. 

(2) In most of the valve manufacturers’ catalogues the anode 
volts, grid bias values and anode current consumed are given 
in actual figures. For instance, look on page 53 of the Marconi 
catalogue. There you willsee the operating data for various 
A.C. valves. For this example we will take the figures for the 
M.L.4 valve. Here the anode current consumed is 13-5 ma. 
with an E.M.F. of 150 volts applied to the anode and a grid 
bias value of — 10 volts. 

Suppose we wish to find the value of resistance required 
to drop 80 volts with an initial E.M.F. of 230 volts. We know 
that 13-5 ma. expressed in amperes is -0135 (13-5 divided by 


E 
1,000) and that the formula to use is R = I’ Take notice that 


since we wish to drop 80 volts, this is the value of E. 


R=- ws = 5,925-92 ohms. 
‘0135 


The nearest commercial resistance is 6,000 ohms. 


(3) Now we will prove that approximately 80 volts will be 
dropped by using this commercial value of resistance. 


E=IxR=-:0135 x 6,000 
E=81 volts. 


(4) Consider the filament circuit of a valve with a series 
resistance to control the current. Thus suppose we have a 
2-volt valve whose filament takes 0-1 amps., say an8.G. 210. 


The resistance of this filament is 20 ohms since - = 20. Now 


the valve must not be used in such a way that more than 0:1 
amp. passes through the filament. To save complications in 
connection with the other valves in the set, we want to use a 
6-volt battery, so we insert a series resistance in the filament 
circuit sufficient to drop 4 volts. The resistance required is 


clearly ~ =40 ohms. Counting the filament resistance of 20 
ohms we now have 20+ 40 = 60 ohms across the 6-volt battery. 
The current flowing will thus be a or 0-1 amp., as it should be. 
Now notice that it does not matter for this purpose whether we 
put the series resistance in the positive or negative lead to the 


filament. If we put it in the positive lead (i.e., on the side 
nearer to the positive terminal of the battery) the series resist- 


ance will be at a pressure above that of the filament. But if we 
put the series resistance in the negative lead it will be at a 
negative pressure with respect to the filament. Thus in 
diagrammatic form we have the following stages of pressure : 


+76 +6 a +6 








+6 









a 
= = 
~ 5 40 ohms 
o ° +4 


There are 2 volts difference across the filament in each case, 
but in the first case one end of the filament is at the same 
pressure as the negative terminal of the battery, whereas in the 
other case it is 4 volts above. In the latter case, then, if we 
were tc connect the grid return lead to the negative terminal of 
the battery it would be at a potential of 4 volts below the nega- 
tive end of the filament. In other words, the valve would have 
an “‘automatic ”’ or “ free ’’ negative grid bias of — 4 volts. 

But this is usually too large for our purpose, so we adopt the 
expedient of connecting part of the 40 ohms resistance in the 
negative lead and part in the positive lead. How much of it 
should be connected in.the negative lead to give a bias of —14 
volts? Since the current passing is 0-1 amp. the value required 
is clearly + or 15 ohms. So we should use 15 ohms in the 
negative lead and the remaining 25 ohms in the positive lead. 
In this case we have the following succession of voltages along 
the circuit (Fig. 2) : 

Here are two problems for 
youto work out yourself. 
Try them before reading the 
answers at the end. 

Problem 1. Work out the 
value of resistance required in 
the positive and negative leads 
of an 8.G.215 valve to give a 
bias of —0-9 volts using a 

Fic. 2 4-volt battery. 

Problem 2. Find the value 
of resistance required under the following circumstances. The 
initial E.M.F. is 200 volts. The valve passes a current of 6 ma. 
with 150 volts H.T. The E.M.F. desired on the plate of the 
valve is 150 volts. From your answer find out the actual 
voltage dropped when using the nearest commercial value of 
resistance. 





(5) Suppose we wish to provide automatic grid bias for the 
output stage of a receiver or amplifier in which the power 
valve is of the indirectly heated type, say a Mazda AC/P1. 

There are alternative ways of doing this, but for this example 
we will insert the resistance in the kathode lead, with, of course, 
a condenser in shunt. The operation of this is quite simple. 
Negative electrons are passing from the kathode of the valve 
to the plate. So there is a positive current from the H.T. 
battery passing from the positive terminal to the plate, through 
the valve to the kathode and thence through the resistance to 
H.T.—. This current is the anode current of the valve and 
it causes a drop of voltage in the resistance in the kathode lead. 
The actual kathode is thus at a positive potential relative to 
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H.T.— and if the mean potential of the grid of the valve is the 
same as H.T.— it follows that the grid is negative relative to 
the kathode. The resistance in the kathode lead thus gives 
the valve a negative grid bias. Notice, however, that the H.T. 
voltage actually applied between plate and kathode is not the 
full voltage between H.T.+ and H.T.—: it is that voltage 
less the voltage used as grid bias. So the bias is not really 
“free ’as is sometimes supposed. Very few things are in this 
world. The condenser (usually of the order of 2 mfds.) is 
shunted across the resistance because in practice the anode 
current varies about its mean value according to the signal 
applied to the grid. The condenser will by-pass a large pro- 
portion of the variation of the current and thus stabilise the 
current passing through the kathode resistance and therefore 
keep the grid bias more or less constant. 

This method of automatic biassing is popular in American 
receivers, but although it usually functions satisfactorily, it is 
not above reproach as the filament may be at a different 
potential from the kathode if several valve filaments are fed 
from one transformer winding. We will assume that the 
E.M.F. available after rectifying and smoothing is 230 volts. 
With a grid bias of 30 volts and 200 volts on the plate, the 
AC/P1 consumes approximately 16 m.a. H.T., or in other 
words -016 amps. To find the value of resistance required to 
drop 30 volts, we obviously use the formula 


E 30 


I 

The nearest commercial value is 2,000 ohms. Now we must 
ascertain how many volts are actually dropped with this value 
of resistance in circuit 

E=1x R=2,000 x -016 = 32 volts. 

This value of bias is quite all right. But do not forget that 
the resistance must be capable of passing 16 m.a. without 
overheating. The condenser can be of the 200-volt test type 
as it only has to stand 32 volts, the bias value. 

Here is the arrangement in diagrammatic form : 


f HT + 


4 1,875 ohms. 





LS. 





2.000 Obms 


Fic. 3 


(6) Now consider the final stage of the Vox A.C. radio-gramo- 
phone. Here two AC/P1 valves are used in push-pull. We 
can, of course, provide automatic bias by putting a 2,000-ohm 
resistance in each kathode lead as in the previous example. 
But we can in practice make one resistance and one condenser 
bias both valves. Since one AC/P1 consumes a current of 
16 m.a., two will consume 32 m.a. It is clear, then, that the 
value of resistance required to drop 32 volts will be halved. 


a = 1,000 ohms 
it eat 
In this case the two grid bias terminals of the push-pull 
transformer T2 (see circuit diagram on page 306 of the Novem- 
ber 1930 GRAMOPHONE) are connected to earth, the 
kathodes of the two valves are connected together and the 
resistance and condenser inserted in the lead from the kathode 
to H.T.— or to earth. In this case, of course, the resistance 
must pass 32 m.a. without overheating. 


(7) Here is another example taken from technical correspond- 
ence. A reader while living in France bought an Era electric 
gramophone motor. This, as most of you know, is a 26-volt 
model, and consumes 0-4 amperes. The mains supply in his 
particular locality was 100 volts, and to drop the necessary volts 
he used a special lamp supplied by the makers. But after taking 
up residence in England, he was at a loss to know what lamp or 
lamps to use. The calculation is as follows. We want to 
reduce the voltage from 240 to 26, i.e., by 214 volts. So 210- 
volt lamps (the nearest commercial lamp) are suggested. To 
find the wattage required, we note that we wish to pass 0-4 
amperes. 

Volts x Amps. = Watts. 
. 210 x 0-4=84 watts. 


Since no manufacturer makes 84-watt lamps the best we can 
do is to use two 40-watt lamps in parallel. 


(8) As an example of a more exact method of calcula- 
tion let us see the effect of two such lamps in parallel 
used with 230-volt mains. When a 40-watt lamp is 


40 


connected direct to 210-volt mains, it will pass 5 =-'19 amps. 


watts 





(amps = ). So its resistance is 19 =1,100 ohms approxi- 


volts 
volts 


amps_ 
therefore have a resistance of half this, that is, 550 ohms. 


Now consider the motor which is in series with these paralleled 
lamps. At 26 volts it passes 0-4 amps.,so its equivalent 


mately, (ohms =- 


). Two such lamps in parallel will 


; : dil a 

resistance in these conditions is a. 65 ohms. The total re- 
sistance in circuit is therefore 550+65=615 ohms. But the 
total resistance we want must be such that when connected 
in a 230-volt circuit 0-4 amps. is passed. This resistance is 


230 
therefore 0 4 7515 ohms. Our resistance is thus too big, and 


in consequence the motor will not get its full 26 volts. We 
must therefore reduce the lamp resistance; that is to say, 
the lamps must pass more current. We may either increase 
the wattage (remember, we got 84 watts) or we may decrease 
the voltage rating. Let us try 200-volt, 40-watt lamps. The 


4 
0-2 amps. and its resist- 
200 
200 
2 = 1,000 ohms. 


current passed by one of these is 
ance is therefore 


The resistance of two lamps in parallel is thus 500 ohms and 
the current passed will be 0-4 amps., which is what we want. 
The total resistance with the motor will be 565 ohms. This is 
10 ohms too little, so we insert a 10-ohm resistance in series. 
Here, then, is the circuit: 





230 Voir 
Mains 





D 10 ohms v 
Fic. 4 
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It doesn’t matter which of the two leads to the motor contains 
the 10-ohm resistance, but for convenience in the diagram it is 
shown in the lead which does not include the lamps. The 
voltage drop along the circuit is easily calculated as follows : 

(Current flowing is 0°4 amps.) 


Resistance AB=500 ohms. Voltage drop = 0-4 x 500 =200 
me BC = 65 ohms. 62 » = O-4x Gh=—= 36 

in CD= 10 ohms. a = = 04x 10= 4 
Total a << 230 


and all is right as right can be. 


Solutions to Problems on page 32 


_ (1) The total resistance required to drop 2 volts is : 


2 40 
R= = — =134 ohms. 
0-15 3 
Resistance in the negative lead is : 
0-9 
=—.— =6 ohms. 
0-15 


.. Resistance in positive lead = 74 ohms. 


(2) E 200-150 50 
R= — =< 


I -006 -00 
The nearest commercial resistance is 8,000 ohms. 
E=IxR=-006 x 8,000 =48 volts., 


so that the E.M.F. applied to the plate of the valve would be 
152 volts, which is quite near enough to 150 for our purpose. 


= 8,333 ohms. 
6 


* » 
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— Straightening Warped Records 


" The problems of how to straighten’ a warped record 
_ and how to store records to prevent warping have been 
dealt with in past issues of THz GRAMOPHONE. But 
doubtless there are scores of readers still perplexed 
by these two problems, so we make no apology in 
repeating the advice last given in our March 1928 issue. 

This month we will deal with warped records. 

First of all get two pieces of plate glass about 13 inches 
square, thoroughly clean and dry them, and finally 
polish with french-chalk. Then hold the warped disc 
by its edge between the fingers of each hand with the 
surface of the record at right angles to the palms. 
With the surface of the record facing the fire, and about 
18 inches away from it, slowly rotate the record until 
the face becomes nicely warm. Reverse it and treat 
the other side in a like manner, being careful not to get 
it too warm. Place it between the two pieces of plate- 
glass, adding a few large books or a record album on 
top, and allow to cool. If the record is not absolutely 
straight when removed, repeat the process, this time 
warming the glass plates also. Thus you will get a 
slower rate of cooling. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Columbia Radio 


We wonder how many more chickens are being reared in the 
Columbia “ electric ’’ incubator? The latest one to emerge is 
a fully fiedged all-electric radio set complete with balanced 
armature speaker housed in an oak pedestal cabinet. This is 
model 332, which is in fact a further modification—or perhaps 
we should say amplification—of model 307 reviewed in our 
February 1931 issue. This, it will be remembered, is a three- 
valve set with 8.G., detector and power stages, capable of 
giving a number of alternative broadcast programmes. The 
price of the 332 is 23 guineas, and thus for an extra 3 guineas 
there is the advantage of having both set and speaker housed 
in one cabinet. It is remarkably good value. 


The Fay Home Recorder 


It is now several weeks since we were promised a model of 
the Fay No. 1 acoustic home recorder for review. But such 
is the thoroughness of the inventor, who, incidentally, has 
been associated with the recording business for nearly 40 years, 
that certain modifications were decided upon at the eleventh 
hour. At a recent demonstration of the equipment, however, 
about half a dozen records were made all of which were 
“‘ played back’’ with remarkable clarity and volume on an 
ordinary Columbia portable. We wager that the modification 
now in hand will still further enhance the results. We hope 
to publish full details in our next issue. 





Gramophone Motor Repairs 

Many of our older subscribers will be glad to know that 
Mr. W. Collier has re-started business at 41, Endell Street, 
W.C.2, as a gramophone dealer and repairer. ‘To new readers 
we cordially recommend Mr. Collier as a thoroughly competent 
engineer. Indeed, for spring replacements and motor repairs 
in general it would be hard to find his superior. 


Superphonic Gramophones 

Amongst the eight or nine cabinet gramophones produced 
by the Rex Gramophone Company are two models—models 1 
and 6—which seem uncommonly good value. At the Chiswell 
Street showrooms, in company with the King Louis and Queen 
Anne models, numbers 1 and 6 played sweet music for nearly 
an hour without once misbehaving. They distinctly repro- 
duced that remarkably high note, played behind the blare 
of Ted Weems trumpets, on the Piccolo Pete side of the 
H.M.V. record B5712. 

But perhaps the most important members of the ‘“ Rex ”’ 
family at this time of the year are the portable gramophones 
Nos. land 2 whichcost £3 and £3 10s. respectively. These can 
be obtained finished in either red, blue or black leatherette. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[Al letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
GramopHong, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


PAUL JUON. 
(To the Editor of Tae GraMopPHONE. ) 

Dear S1r,—On looking back from a gramophile’spoint of view 
at the past year it strikes me that it is tame that some further 
public expression were made of appreciation of the Paul Juon 
Chamber Symphony recorded by the National Gramophonic 
Society last year. The reasons for my suddenly ‘‘getting up 
on my hind legs’’ about this are two. In the first place it is 
a work of such outstanding merits and beauty that it (and, 
more important still, the composer) should not be missed by 
any lover of music; and secondly, because it is likely, either 
to be overlooked owing to the composer’s being comparatively 
unknown to us, or to be deliberately shunned by those who 
distrust anything modern on principle. 

To me there are only two noises on earth more revolting 
than that which is usually understood by the term ‘‘modern 
music’’—viz., the continuous barking of a dog at night and 
the vocal chorus of the average dance record. As a result the 
publication of the Paul Juon Chamber Symphony by the 
N.G.S. last year left me completely cold until one day, while 
reading my copy of THe GraMopHone, I chanced somewhere 
on a remark which likened it to Brahms. On the strength of 
that I bought it, and I have been profoundly grateful to the 
author of that remark ever since. 

After hearing it once or twice, when one has begun to 
get the measure of the work, one suddenly realises a very 
important fact, namely, that here is a modern composer who 
is not so overawed by the high standards in romantic music set 
by Beethoven, Brahms and others as to be afraid of competing 
with them on their own ground. And, more important still, 
he gets away with it. This is the whole crux of the matter, 
and the reason why there should be a wider appreciation of 
his Chamber Symphony. A composer who can _ produce 
melodies worthy of Schubert and then proceed to use them in 
the manner in which Paul Juon does is most essentially one 
who should be widely known and heard. There is certainly 
an air of Brahms about his Chamber Symphony, and I do 
implore all those who like Brahms to give it a trial if they 
have not already done so, because the publication of these 
records is an event which should be exploited to the full. 

The high standard set by the first movement, with its lovely 
oboe and other melodies beautifully worked out and developed, 
leads one to hope for something good in the later movements; 
but who, even after that, would expect anything quite so 
beautiful as the second movement proves to be? One has had 
fugues, one has had lovely melodies, but seldom has one had 
anywhere a combination of the two such as we have in this 
second movement. And yet probably the greatest compliment 
one can pay the work is to say that the last two movements do 
not fall flat after the second one. The whole work is like a com- 
bination of Schubert and Brahms tinged with an atmosphere 
of the twentieth century just sufficient to give it the fresh- 
ness of early morning dew. 

Yours faithfully, 


C. H. Camppett, Capt. 
Darjeeling, India. 


MAURICE RAVEL. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—May I point out a slight error in Mr. Basil 
Hogarth’s article on Maurice Ravel in the current number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE? When referring to the delightful opera 
‘“‘L’ Enfant et les Sortiléges’’ and its premiére at Monte Carlo 
in 1925, he says, ‘‘So far the opera has not been produced 
elsewhere.’’ 

As a matter of fact the first performance in Paris took place 
on February Ist, 1926, at the Opéra-Comique, when I had the 
good fortune to be present. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE BAKER. 
London, N.W.8. 


(To the Editor of Tar GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sir,—Your contributor Mr. Basil Hogarth writes in the 
May issue that Ravel’s ‘‘L’Enfant et les Sortiléges’’ has not 
been produced since 1925 at Monte Carlo. I saw this twice in 
March 1930 at the Monnaie, Bruxelles. He further remarks 
that ‘‘L’Heure Espagnole’’ has very little plot, and thereupon 
gives it incorrectly—the contents of the clocks were not 
‘‘tumbled into the street’? when I saw the opera. 

There are few readers who will agree with Mr. Hogarth, I 
am sure, in placing a stunt work, amazingly clever as it is, 
as the greatest of Ravel’s works at the expense of, to mention 
only one, ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe.’’ 

Possibly the regrettable omission of any mention of the 
Septet is due to the fact that the only recording is so vilely 
over-amplified and so unimaginatively played. 

Now that we admirers of ‘‘cheap vulgarity’’—incidentally 
[ include W.R.A.—can at last feast our souls with the Elgar 
First, what is our staunch champion going to ask for? Will 
Mr. Anderson repeatedly pray for one of the Elgar Oratorios 
complete, or at least a Cantata? I sincerely hope so, for I pin 
my faith to his powers of persistent persuasion. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. Roy Dove tas. 





’ 


Folkestone. 





“DAPHNIS AND CHLOE.”’’ 
(To the Editor of Tart GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—Having little opportunity of hearing the music 
at first hand, many of my records are bought on THe GRamo- 
PHONE’S criticisms and comments, with most excellent results. 
The above title represents one of the mistakes. 

The January eulogy was given a lot of space, and when the 
Editor the following month described it as ‘‘fascinating 
music,’’ I had no hesitation in buying the records unheard 
with my spring batch. ‘‘Unheard’’ is my fault, of course, but 
the result is amusing. 

At the first hearing we were left rather puzzled and wonder- 
ing, so I turned up the criticisms again for moral support. 
After a decent interval I got the records out again yesterday, 
but, happening to look at my wife’s face half-way through 
the second side, I hastened to silence the instrument. 

This morning I read the Editor’s March comment on the 
importance of repetition for the development of appreciation, 
so, conscience-stricken, I went alone and played over the 
second record and arrived at the definite conclusion that the 
wrath of the household should not be risked further. No 
doubt at all that it is my untrained and uncomprehending 
mind, but—tastes differ ! 

However, the sequel is that if there is anyone anxious to 
possess these two records, plaved twice with Electrocolor, I 
shall be glad to exchange for almost anything. I daren’t send 
them to the Hospital! 

Yours faithfully, 
_— @ % 


Durham. 
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SCOTLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 
(To the Editor of Tas GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—There.was one statement in the March Editorial 
which caught my attention. The Editor, discussing the First 
Symphony of Sibelius, made the following remark: ‘I have 
found nothing else in music that so completely expresses my 
own state of mind at the present moment as that First Move- 
ment, and until a Scottish composer of equal genius arises, I 
shall continue to feel that the spirit of Scotland has been more 
richly expressed by Sibelius than by anybody.’’ 

I have not had the opportunity of hearing this work, but 
shall certainly make it the next symphony I allow myself. 

Kurt Atterberg’s prizewinning Sixth Symphony, written 
in 1928, in commemoration of Schubert and his Centenary, 
for the Columbia Co., has always expressed for me very 
strongly the spirit of Scotland. 

Most of the principal themes, taken no doubt from Scandi- 
navian Folk-song, are strongly reminiscent of Hebridean airs. 
The beautiful Second Movement (Adagio), with its rocking 
rhythm undercurrent in the bass, suggestive of the Atlantic 
swell breaking around barren, rocky headlands, and its wild, 
plaintive melody, seems to me to have caught and interpreted 
into music the atmosphere of the Hebridean islands and lochs. 

The humorous Third Movement (Vivace), with its more than 
Schubertian melodiousness, and feeling of care-free gaiety, is 
too joyous in tone to suggest dour, misty Scotland. Scandi- 
navian folk-dances and mythology, goblins, and trolls and 
fairies, all seem to be woven into this movement. Here again, 
nevertheless, the main subject immediately suggests a High- 
land marching tune—played on violins instead of bagpipes! 

Whenever, wearying of the eternal West Indian sunshine 
and blue skies, I long for a glimpse of a bracken-clad mountain 
or misty glen of my own country, I play through Atterberg’s 
symphony and am comforted. 

To refer to another matter, I must subscribe to the appeal of 
your South African correspondent, who petitions the com- 
panies to supply their local dealers with sample copies of out- 
standing recordings. Even with the very able and always 
reliable reviews published in THr GRAMOPHONE as a guide, 
the ordering of any big work still remains very much of a 
gamble. But I doubt whether anything can be done. 

Yours faithfully, 


Antigua, B.W.I. P. M. Granam. 


REVIEWS OF FOREIGN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tae GramopHonte. ) 

Dear S1r,—I have been casting greedy eyes on the last few 
months’ lists of imported records of Messrs. Rimington, Van 
Wyck and Messrs. Keith Prowse. The good things being 
offered compare markedly with the home lists, which latter 
are almost devoid of interest nowadays. 

Many of these imported records I would be glad to add to 
my collection if I but knew their worth apart from the cost. 

At this distance from London, and there must be others 
like me, I am entirely guided by your reviewer’s criticisms as 
to the merits of each production before deciding to purchase 
any record, 

We hive little or no chance of hearing records in advance 
in these parts. Tae Gramopuone therefore for this reason 
alone is of great value, for one cannot afford to buy records 
like a pig in a poke. 3 

Seeing that such good music is available from home dealers’ 
importations, would it not be possible for one of your con- 
tributors to give a regular short review of the best of these 
productions, of which he is doubtless in possession. 

It would be a great service to us ‘‘exiles” to know the value 
of the music, the quality of the performance and recording of 
the lesser known but equally as great as the more popular 
recorded music. Yours faithfully, 

L. R. Torrecp. 





Penang, Straits Settlements. 


«TANNHAUSER.” 
(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—It may interest those readers who have the two 
Columbia albums of Tannhduser to know that they can add 
two more sides to the 36 in the albums, viz., H.M.V. C1853: 
Ansprache des Landgrafen (The Landgrave’s Address). This is 
sung by Ivar Andresen (who is also the Landgrave in the 
Columbia version) and immediately follows on after the Grand 
March ;and Chorus, and nearly fills the gap up to the point 
where Wolfram sings Blick ich wmher. (The reverse of C1853 
is The King’s Address from Lohengrin, also sung by 
Andresen.) 

The other record is H.M.V. D1072, the orchestral Prelude 
to Act 3 on one side (reverse—Venusbery Music, Part 3). 
This is the revised version of the Prelude, and bridges, as 
far as possible, the gap up to the point where Wolfram begins 
to sing. It is early electric recording hut is quite adequate. 

Yours faithfully, 
Maurice W. BaTeMAn. 

Muswell Hill. 





THE THREE TRUMPETERS. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear Str,—I feel I must disagree with your correspondent, 
Mr. Birchall, when he says that Red Nichols is the world’s 
greatest rhythmic trumpeter, particularly when he says this 
at the expense of Louis Armstrong and Bix Beiderbecke. Let 
us analyse their virtues separately : 

Louis Armstrong stands out by reason of a superlative lip, 
the purest tone imaginable, and a marvellous sense of rhythm. 
This latter is so strongly developed as to allow him to take 
seemingly unpardonable liberties with the beat, liberties that 
seem to be precipitating him into certain disaster, and yet 
will allow him to lapse with the greatest ease back into perfect 
tempo when he thinks fit. His wonderful lip permits him to 
hit such dazzlingly high notes that one almost thinks he is 
being ‘‘ghosted’’ by a full-voiced clarinet, until with the 
greatest possible nonchialance he comes sliding down a couple 
of octaves without blur or fluff and the normal trumpet tone 
is again observed. And no matter how intricate the phrase, 
how widely diverse the extreme notes, he keeps up that 
thrilling silver tone of his. His vocals, of course, must not 
be taken into account when discussing him as a trumpeter. 

Bix, to my mind the greatest of them all, is a very different 
type of performer. His tone, while it lacks that electric thrill 
of Louis’, has a sort of warmth, a human appeal about it that 
goes straight to the heart. He seems to be playing from the 
soul rather than from the lips. Those quaint little accidentals 
that he throws in here and there reveal a lovable and withal 
puckish player. He seems like a mischievous child, trying 
out to see just how far he can go without upsetting things 
(musically speaking, of course) and then going the full distance. 
To use a rather unpleasant parallel, Louis gets dead drunk 
with his playing and indulges in a wild and rather selfish orgy 
of music, but Bix gets charmingly cheerful and behaves rather 
like a delightful girl who has just sampled her first cocktail 
and feels very impish as a result. 

Red appears to do neither. Always is he rather reserved. 
His tone is pure, but, like the pure in heart, it is apt to be 
very glacial. It lacks the warmth, the big-souledness of Bix’s, 
and on the other hand it has not the same magnetic thrill 
that we find with Louis. His phrases and constructions, 
delightful though they undoubtedly are, do not quite reach 
the listener’s heart as do those of Bix, nor do they contain 
that wild suggestion of reckless abandon conveyed by Arm- 
strong. I am not for a moment suggesting that he is not a 
good plaver, far from it, but when he runs up against Bix or 
Louis he has met his masters. 

Yours faithfully, 


Orpington. Grorrry H. CrarK. 














